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This populor 3-bedroom ranch house (No 6375) is 
typical of the hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
home designs pictured in Garlinghouse Home Plan 
Books Easy-to-visualize floor plans accompany 
each illustrated exterior. 
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= OUR cover picture was taken, the beaming young 
man shown experimenting in the research laboratory of a Louisville, 
Kentucky tobacco firm was part of an experiment himself— 
in international relations. Along with several other Euro- 
pean students, he was wage-earning in the United States during 
his summer recess from university studies, while in Europe, 
a group of University of Louisville students also were working 
at summer _ vacation 
jobs. This swapping of 
students, the idea of 
a Louisville Kiwanian 
named Dr. George 
L. Brodschi, has suc- 
ceeded so well that 
today, neither Louis- 
ville nor Europe would 
be without the annual 
exchange. For the full 
story, turn to “Lend 
Lease—Student Vari- 
ety” on page 14. 
Acnes S. Crume, the author of “Lend Lease—Student Variety,” has 
little difficulty understanding the viewpoints of foreign students 
in Louisville. A native of that city, she worked abroad as a 
field correspondent for nine years, during which time she covered 
Iran, Japan, Costa Rica and Mexico, and contributed to 
The Foreign Service Journal. Also in her journalistic experience 
are three and one-half years on the staff of Louisville’s famed 
Courier-Journal. A son of kindergarten age keeps her from 
clock-punching now, but not from writing articles occasionally for 
magazines. 
As a procraM for the Newport News, Virginia club one evening, 
Kiwanian W. W. “Pete” Waldrop thought it might be salty if 
several of the men in the club—Pete included—would come up to 
the rostrum and tell about the most embarrassing moments 
of their lives. Well, the program was a success, but just as the men 
were closing the meeting with “The Star Spangled Banner,” the 
lights went out—not only in the meeting room but throughout 
the hotel. Some of the fellows standing near Pete say that even 
though it was dark they could see his face redden. Why? Pete’s the 
local manager of the Virginia Electric and Power Company. 
Last MontH we remarked, in passing, that we’re planning a survey 
of clubs to learn what their favorite songs are. 
Immediately our correspondent in Kiwanis Club No. 1, 
Detroit—O.L. “Heinie” Dorworth—informed us that “the one that 
really goes over” in his club is “The Boys of 
Kiwanis,” a parody on “The Bells of St. Mary’s.” (See page 32 of 
Songs of Kiwanis.) Another song that Heinie nominates 
as a “hit” in No. 1 is “Sweet Adeline.” By the way, song leaders 
who want to lay their hands on an unusual way of doing this 
venerable old standard should write to Heinie for his arrangement. 
We know rnat many Kiwanis clubs have bands, but we'll wager 
there aren’t many that can outdo the “Jug-Scrubbers” of the 
Richlands, Virginia club in fronting extraordinary 
instruments. The “Jug Scrubbers,” (see BY LINES page 2) 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN | 


* Offers extensive insurance 
protection for firms with 


as few as 10 employees! 
7 Low in cost! 
* Easy to set up 


a. Easy to administer! 


; 


Ask your New York Life agent for full 
details now, or write: New York Life 
Insurance Company, Dept. KI1-5, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutvol Company Founded in 1845 


NEW YORK LIFE 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know 


BY-LINES (From page 1) 


who made their first public appearance last June at the Miss Clinch Valley 
Bathing Beauty Contest, brew their music with piano, ukulele, bass tub, 
zoozoo horns, jugs, scrub board and poker chips. Recently the group 
appeared on a television show in Bluefield, West Virginia, and, on arriving 
home in Richlands after the performance, was showered with engage- 
ments. “Any monies derived from our performances are turned over to our 
club’s Underprivileged Child fund,” says Kiwanian Bob Nassif, the scrub 
board and poker chip player 


SeveraL NEWSPAPERS and radio stations in Canada and the US recently 
gave space or time to the following Associated Press story, datelined 
“Chillicothe, Mo.”: “The Kiwanis club has about given up its plan to honor 
a careful courteous driver each week. President Sam Long reported to 
members that the committee couldn’t find one. Long said he watched for 
forty-five minutes at a downtown corner and didn’t see one driver yield 
the right-of-way to a pedestrian.” We talked to Sam about this, and he 
said that the story, which reported the committee’s “first try,” was true. 
“We were a little discouraged at first,” said Sam, “but we persisted, and 
we've been able to honor a driver each week since that first fruitless 
experience. What we do is this: We invite the driver to be a guest of the 
club, introduce him to the men and tell them what considerate act he was 
observed doing, then present a silver dollar to him.” 


W wen we sex or hear a name like Chillicothe, we invariably wonder about 
its derivation. In Chillicothe’s case, we’ve learned, there are a few different 
explanations. The town’s written statement maintains that Chillicothe was 
originally “Chillicoathee,” which means “our big town” and was named for 
an old Shawnee Indian village. The oral explanation, voiced by local old- 
timers, is that Chillicothe was once “Chillhowie,” named for a tribe by that 
name in the Iowa Indian nation. Still others in the tiny northern Missouri 
agricultural town say that Chillicothe was named for the city by the same 
name in Ohio. Looks like a hot race among the Shawnees, Chillhowies and 
Ohioans 


Our FASCINATION has always fluttered over names—masculine and feminine 

alike, those in vogue, those long past their heyday, the explicable ones, the 

inexplicable ones, the coined ones, and, mostly, those with a nice ring. 

Readers who fee! the same will enjoy, we’re sure, “This Business of Naming 
Business” on page 38 


Tue Krwants Civus of Lawton. Oklahoma had no trouble at all finding a 
name for a fellow member—Lawton Mayor C. R. Ellsworth—when the club 
awarded him an Indian headdress after he had signed a contract for “cloud 
seeding operations” in the Lake Lawtonka watershed—Lawton’s source of 
water. The name the club gave Mr. Mayor: “Big Chief Rain Maker.” 


It’s Fun to come up with honorary titles like “Big Chief Rain Maker.” It’s 
fun. too, to name children (and a headache sometimes) and animals. West 
Fort William, Ontario Kiwanians presented a purebred Holstein heifer calf 
named “Mary-Nel” to a boy for winning a local plowing match. The “Nel” 
was taken from the name of the club’s president at the time—Dr. Lionel 
Hastings; “Mary” honors his wife. 


Jus: AS we're fascinated by names, photog- 
rapher Lucas Adrian flips his shutter every 
time he sees an unusual sign. (See the Sep- 
tember issue, pages 44-45.) Here’s one of 
Adrian's latest shots; it was taken just out- 
side of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Two other 
signs to come to his attention lately are on 
a Norman, Oklahoma lawn—YourR FEET ARE 
KILLING ME, signed THe Grass—and a 
highway in Ontario—ONTARIO, SECOND LARG- 
EST PROVINCE IN CANADA BUT TWICE AS LARGE 
As TEXAS. 





Q. M. Srretcn (see “All good Citizens Register and Vote” on page 30) says 
he saw these words on a dog blanket while driving home from Paducah: 
“Vote As You Dog-gone Please, but VOTE November 6.” S.A.M. 
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Not So, Says Texas City 

It is difficult to understand 
Mr. Lewis A. Riley obtained 
inaccurate information concerning 
Texas City (“Does Your Town Face a 
Water Crisis?” July 1956), such as salt 
water encroachment, depression of land 


very 
where 
his 


level and overconsumption of our water 


supply 


True, in 1938, it was recognized by 
local industry that declining water 
levels and salt water encroachment 


could occur, but subsequent steps were 


taken with the help of competent 
engineers to forestall declining water 
levels in subsurface fresh water sands. 


A huge reservoir covering one thou- 
sand acres of land was completed here 


in 1949, with a capacity of 2,700,000,000 


gallons of fresh water. The water is 
obtained from the Brazos River by a 
series of canals with gravity flow and 
a daily inlet capacity of 250,000,000 
gallons. This against our estimated 
total consumption, for all sources, of 


40,000,000 gallons a day. 
This source of supply is great enough 
for our present industries and 
additional industries that may 
in this Port of Industrial Opportunity. 
For information commercial and 
residential consumption of water 


approximately 


to care 
locate 


your 


does 


not exceed 3,000,000 gallons a day 
As for salt water encroachment I 
wish to advise that our water has had 


the approval of the State Health De- 

partment for several 
W. J. Peterson 
General Manager 
Texas City Chamber of Commerce 


years. 


We do not know where Mr. Riley 

his information, but it is 
inaccurate far our com- 
munity is concerned. ; 

The article recites that our daily 
water consumption has jumped from 
4,500,000 23,000,000 gallons. 
This statement is inaccurate 
as we have information from city 
officials that the daily commercial and 
residential water consumption does not 


secured 


grossl: as as 


gallons to 
grossly 


exceed 3,000,000 gallons per day. 
Evidently Mr. Riley is confusing com- 
mercial consumption and_ industrial 


consumption. Our industries are served 
by a fresh water canal and since the 
industrial water has been used our 
water level has risen considerably. 
There is no alarm whatsoever of a low 
water level, for either commercial or 
industrial consumption. 

Our city is justly proud of the many 
large industries in our city, including 
Monsanto Chemical Company, Ameri- 


4 





and 
We 


feel that we have ample and suitable 


and Carbide 
Corporation. 


Company, 
Chemicals 


can Oil 
Carbon 


conditions for other industries to be 
attracted to our community, and cer- 
tainly one of the prime requirements 
of the majority of industries is the 
supply of fresh water. .. 

David M. Currie 

President 


Kiwanis Club of Texas City 


. . I would like to express my deep 
concern with respect to the alleged in- 
accuracies appearing in this article. The 
who has authored an extended 
series of for The Kiwanis 
Magazine relating to municipal prob- 
lems, has over a period of several years 
drawn extensively variety of 
authoritative and semi- 
professional journals which deal on a 
continuing basis with the problems of 
American communities. This is the first 
instance where information drawn from 
been 


writer, 
articles 


upon a 
professional 


such reliable sources has 
tioned 
Understandably, it 
an author dealing with problems com- 
mon to many hundreds of communities 
to personally verify information drawn 
many individual sources. In the 
case of the article in question, source 
material was, in fact, drawn from up- 
wards of fifty govern- 
mental and private sources. 
The author regrets that 
of information concerning the present- 
day water situation in Texas City, 
Texas were apparently inaccurate. This 
particular community was selected for 
editorial emphasis due in large measure 
and in- 


ques- 


is impossible for 


from 


professional, 


his sources 


to its exceptional economic 
dustrial growth. Under no circum- 
stances was the editorial treatment in- 


tended to reflect upon that community, 
but rather to point up the urgency of 
a municipal problem that demands at- 
tention and action throughout the na- 
tion. 

Lewis A. Riley 

San Diego, California 


Proving the Motto 

. . » Now that we are able to look back 
upon the flood which struck Yuba City 
and Sutter County, California on De- 
cember 24, 1955, we are able to view it 
with a clearer vision than could have 
been done immediately following the 
disaster. 

In the entire review, nothing stands 
out more than the action of Kiwanis 
clubs throughout California and the 
nation. At a time when there was a real 
need for assistance Kiwanis was ready 





and proved the aptness of the motto 
“We Build.” 

Over seventy-five per cent of the 
members of our club suffered damages 
in amounts ranging from $1000 to $100,- 
000, and we will always think of the 
readiness of Kiwanis in an hour of 
trouble. ... 

Harry P. Humphreys 
Secretary 
Yuba City, California 


Not In the Bible 
... The article by J. Alvin Kugelmass 
in the July issue “How to Catch a 
Litterbug” was very timely. 
The Maryland ministers no doubt did 
a good job in their pulpits; and their 
theme was to the point, but where did 
they find their text in the Bible? 
“Cleanliness Is Next to Godli- 
ness” may be good as a slogan, but it 
is not a Biblical text . 
Reverend A. G. Philpotts 
Kiwanian 
Hampton, New Brunswick 


“Cleanliness is next to 
godliness” is from the Bible. In 
his journal, John Wesley (1703-1791) 
wrote, on February 12, 1772, “ ‘Clean- 
liness is indeed next to godliness.’” Ap- 


parently, he was quoting freely from 


Yeu’re right. 


not 


Advancement of Learning, Book II, 
by Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Bacon 
said: “Cleanness of body was ever 


deemed to proceed from a due reverence 
to God.” But this association of the two 
ideas, cleanliness and godliness, was not 
original with Bacon, either. According 
to Dr. A. S. Bettelheim, this 
is found in the Hebrew fathers. He cites 
Phinehas ben Yair as follows: “The 


doctrines of religion are resolved into 


rabbi, 


carefulness; carefulness into vigorous- 
guiltlessness; 


ness; vigorousness into 
guiltlessness into abstemiousness; ab- 
stemiousness into cleanliness: cleanli- 


ness into godliness,”—literally, next to 


godliness —THE EDITORS 


After reading your article in The 
Kiwanis Magazine on “How to Catch 
a Litterbug” showing how various 
states cope with littering, I wondered 
if these slogans and demonstrations— 
laws and regulations—could not be 
directed to homes and where 
many habits breed? Especially, I think 
of the litter after and 
sports events, elementary through col- 
lege. It seems incongruous to take pride 
in a litterless school lawn and then 
complete abandon at school events! 
Maybe law is not the best answer? 

Frederica Bastian 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


schools 


school social 


She Even Neglected the Paper 
. . . Having physically missed the con- 
vention, the August issue took me 
right in. The addresses gave me con- 
fidence in the future of America. The 
pictures were clear and sensed the 
magnitude of the assembly. . . 
Elizabeth Arras 
Wife of Past International President 
Edmund F. Arras (deceased) 
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HOW TO SUCCEED WHILE YOU'RE STILL YOUNG 


T SURPRISES many people to learn that the,average age of the men 
who respond to our advertisements is closer to forty than to twenty. 
But it’s not hard to understand why this is true! 

Most young men are satisfied with their progress in business, Their 
native ability and energy are enough to win them regular promotions 
and salary increases. They find success only a matter of time. 

But the day comes, often with a shocking suddenness, when this easy and 
casual progress ends abruptly, 

Many a man wakes up with a start in his thirties or forties to find 
that his income has leveled off, and that promotions have ceased. 
“I'm not getting ahead as fast as I should,” he says to himself. 
“Where am | going to be ten years from now?” 

Why does this pathetic pattern appear in so many promising careers? 
The answer is simple:-Sheer ability and energy can catry a man to 
the mid-way point in business... but only a thorough knowledge of 
business fundamentals can help him beyond that point. 

If you realize that fact while time is still on your side—and act on it— 
you can succeed while you're still young. 


FREE...‘“*FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


We do not claim that you must have the Alexander Hamilton Course 

in order to succeed in business. But we do say that you cannot succeed 

without what is in the Course! 

All the Institute does is offer you a convenient and time- -saving means 

of bringing this knowledge to you in your spare time; and in a form that 

has proved to be sonatienl oui effective for more than forty years. 

So that you may judge for yourself whether or not you think the 

Institute can help you, we have published an informative 48-page book 

titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

We believe that this little book will help any man get down to bed- 

rock in his thinking; however, there’s no cost or obligation for it 

because—frankly—we’ve never been able to put a price on it that 

would reflect its true value. Some men have found a fortune in its pages. 

If you would like a complimentary copy of ‘Forging Ahead in 

Business,” simply sign and return the coupon below. It will be mailed 

to you promptly. 

=e ee ee eee ee ee ==_-= 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

Dept. 475, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N, Y. 

In Canada: 57 Bloor St., W., Toronto, Ontario. 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 48-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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News especially 
for club officers 
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News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 














FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
PREPACES CIRCLE kK SCHOOL YEAR 


LAST MONTH, at Temple University in 
Philadelphia, 125 Circle K members 
epresenting fifty -four colleges in the 
US and Canada met at their first In- 
ternational convention At the meet- 
Interna- 
tional status was granted Circle K by 


ing, held ten months after 


the Kiwanis International Board of 
Trustees, delegates elected a new slate 
of officers and passed eleven resolu- 
tions to guide the organization in the 
coming year 

Presiding over the four-day session 





(Top) Kiwanis International Trustee 
Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. confers the 
Circle K president's pin on Wally Miller 
of San Diego State College. Outgoing 
President Dick Forde is at the right. 
(Bottom) Earlier in the week, Dick wel- 
comed an attentive group of Circle K 
delegates (right) at Temple University. 
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was Circle K International President 
Dick Forde, a junior at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. To succeed him, delegates elected 
Waldo D. “Wally” Miller, a senior at 
San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California. Other officers elected were: 
Vice-Presidents: Maynard P. Davis, 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee; and Leonard E. Hassett, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Secretary: Hal Helsley, Palomar Junior 
College, San Marcos, California. Trus- 
tees: J. Albert Callahan, Temvle Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; John R. Coleman, 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Geor- 
gia; Laurence Dufour, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond, Louis- 
iana: James H. Iverson, Orange Coast 
College, Costa Mesa, California; Ronnie 
Michener, Buena Vista College, Storm 
Lake, Iowa; Cecil Pierre, Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois; John A. Plumb, 
Regis College, Denver, Colorado; George 
V. Podelco, Potomac State College. 
Keyser, West Virginia; Ralph L. Powell, 
Tulsa University, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Jim Ridgeway, Northwest Nazarene 
College, Nampa, Idaho; Don Ross, 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; and Peter Smith, Ryerson In- 
stitute of Technology, Toronto, Ontario. 

In resolution form, the Circle K dele- 
gates called for increased brotherhood, 
and urged members to participate in 
the Red Cross blood program and “Get 
Out the Vote” drives. They also pin- 
pointed, in collegiate fashion, the es- 
sence of US-Canada good will, calling 
for a study of “characteristics, customs 


BALLOT BATTALION 
SET TO CHARGE 
AFTER a major victory in Maine, where 
newsmen credited local civic groups 
such as Kiwanis with the unusually 
heavy voting on September 10, Ballot 
Battalion maneuvers into position this 
month for the nationwide presidential 
election on November 6 

Already, 2500 Ballot Battalion kits 
have been dispatched to Kiwanis clubs. 
And many more clubs will participate 
in get-out-the-vote drives sponsored 
by other organizations 

Hints on vote-promoting techniques 
have come from two sources. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Wauchula, Florida de- 
vised a Parachute Vote Battalion” by 
fashioning handkerchiefs into miniature 
parachutes and dropping them from an 
altitude of 2500 feet into the midst of 
the local constituency. Appeals to vote 
were inscribed on. the handkerchiefs. 
The Fremont, Nebraska club publicized 
election day after a regular meeting by 
registering en masse at the city clerk’s 


office. 





and beliefs that distinguish citizens of 
one country from the other so that, by 
efforts based on understanding, we may 
perpetuate the happy relationship 
which stands as an example to other 
nations.” 

Principal speakers at the convention 
were Roy E. Furman, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Robert Johnson, president of Temple 
University; Guy V. Keeler, chairman 
of the Kiwanis International Committee 
on Circle K for 1957; Armand J. 
Rodehorst, Sr., trustee of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and official Kiwanis rep- 
resentative at the convention; Fay H. 
McDonald, director of Circle K In- 
ternational, and the outgoing and in- 
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coming presidents, Dick Forde and 
Wally Miller 

One of the principal tasks of Circle K 
this year, delegates asserted, would be 
the affiliation of seventy-five Circle K 
clubs that, at presstime, were not yet 
members of the International organiza- 
tion. Ninety-three of the existing 168 
clubs are already dues-paying mem- 
bers. “Between now and next year’s 
convention,” said president Wally Mil- 
ler, we will exert every effort to bring 
in the others.” 

Co-hosts for the 1957 convention, to 
be held in Denver, will be the Kiwanis 
Club of South Denver and the Circle 
K clubs of Regis College and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. This year’s welcom- 
ing group consisted of the Kiwanis 
Club of Philadelphia and the Circle K 
club of Temple University. 





CALIFORNIA CLUB 

VISITS FAMILY-STYLE 

ON AN INTER-CLUB spree last March, a 
total of eighty-two members, seventeen 
wives, twenty-four children, and one 
guest representing the East Long Beach, 
California club visited ten other Cali- 
fornia clubs, traveling more than 3000 
miles to do so. Returning the compli- 
ment, 108 members of these ten clubs 
(plus twenty-six 
others) called upon East Long Beach 
Kiwanians at one of their meetings 
during the same month 


members of two 





DEATHS 


Edward B. Flack, Saginaw, Mich- 
igan; governor, Michigan District, 
1932. 

General Herbert F 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; gov- 
District, 1927. 


Robinson, 


ernor, Southwest 











A LETTER FROM OUR 
FAR-FLUNG CLUB-BUILDING 
CORRESPONDENT 


I HAVE BEEN to Chibougamau (Quebec), 
and what an experience that has been! 
The country is fabulously beautiful 

lakes and forests, forests and lakes, as 
reach, and even 
fantastically 


far as the eye can 
farther. The lakes are 
formed, many of them with proud and 
self-contained islands rising from the 
. Brooding clouds 
eminences, 


water like castles 
swirl around the higher 
and everything has the virginal look 
of land where man has never been. 
Then, occasionally, one sees a thread 
of dirt road. ‘ 

Suddenly one is in Chib, and he 
knows what the writers mean when 
they speak of outposts of empire. 
(Noranda and Val d’or are two hours 
away by air, 1100 miles by very 
primitive roads.) Only recently nickel 
has been discovered there; in fact, the 
Toronto paper I read on the plane 
carried a long article on how Chib is 
taking the play away from the Rouyn 
area. The town, itself, looks something 

(See RouNDUP page 8) 
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Charm Soap 
GIFT BOXES 
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Now Available, 1. v1 


PACKER’S CHARM SOAP 


PROFIT PLAN 


Here are three fine, selected gift ideas for Christ- 
mas or special fund raising projects as an 
adjunct to your regular Packer's Charm Soap 
Profit Plan. The quality of the product is 
Packer's finest; the boxes are extra fine, the 
profit still 100%. 

CS-6 . . . Contains two 6 oz 
of Packer’s Charm Shampoo, with Lanolin, and 


Squeeze Bottles 


6 Complexion-size bars of Charm Soap. ($3.00 
box — Your club nets $1.50 per box) 
CS-4 . . . Contains one 6 oz. Squeeze Bottle 


of Packer's Charm Shampoo, with Lanolin, and 
4 bath-size bars of Charm Soap. ($2.00 box 
— Your club nets $1.00 per box) 


-& 
, 
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PACKER’S 


Childrens CAROUSEL soap 
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PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., 








Cag 


A fascinating, gay box containing 6 colorful 
bars of Packer's Soap, each moulded with a 
different nursery rhyme character, and a color- 
ful mat insert with pictures and rhymes that 
children can frame. They'll love it! ($1.50 box 
— Your club nets 75¢ per box) 


I . 

' Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KA, Mystic, Conn. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or 
, Obligation, one 6-bar box of Packer's Carousel 
; Soap and complete information about Charm 
| Soap Gift Boxes for examination by our project 
| committee. 
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Mystic, Connecticut 














NEW FROM BURROUGHS? 






AND OH, SO 


THRIFTY! 
( 







Heard the news? Burroughs has taken 
its hand-operated adding machine (you 
know, the one with the incredibly low 
price tag!) and brightened it up with new 
styling and a rich Amber Gray color. 

Faster and easier to operate? You bet! 
No increase in price? Certainly not! 

Free try out? Just phone our local 
branch or dealer. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs rHrietune 
ADDING MACHINE 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm H Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,. Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 


Office 











FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts ts 

Clubs, Churches, 
Ledges, Schools and 





All Organizations 
COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 
MONROE TRUCKS 
For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els. 
PORTABLE PARTITIONS 
Change your idle 
}- a / 
\ Part ‘ ' Ma _— 
FOLDING Sys rrr 


swivel action 
pedestals and 
casters or glides 


Steel built, 


sturdy, con- 
venrent, 











ROUNDUP 


like the set of a western movie; but 
instead of cow ponies racing through 
the unpaved streets, it is more likely 
to be a Cadillac. Buildings are 
rising all over; tractors worry and 
chew away at knolls where tomorrow 
a motel will be. No telegrams can be 
sent; only five telephones for all the 
mines and population, and all of them 
long distance . . . . Wonderful weather: 
the days in the mid-sixties, and down 
to a chilly two-blanket forty degrees 
at night 

The club itself was easy. The men 
seemed so darned glad to have some- 
one all the way from Chicago that I 
felt very humble at all the wonderful 
cooperation and hospitality accorded 
er 


(from page 7) 


William B. “Bill” Bracke 

Field Representative 
(Bill completed the organization of the 
New Kiwanis club in Chibougamau on 


July 31.) 





BUOYANT BRIEFS 

Tue Krwants Cuius of Wellton-Mohawk 
Valley, Wellton, Arizona is seven years 
old, and in each years it has 
won the Southwest District travel 
trophy, awarded to the club traveling 
the most miles to inter-club meetings. 

SIXTEEN CIVILIANS were invited to 
spend ten days aboard the aircraft 
carrier USS Yorktown, and it wasn’t 
long before four Kiwanians in the 
group discovered one another. They 
were Earl E. Anderson, Ellensburg, 
Washington; Carl A. Nyquist, Astoria, 
Oregon; A. Linus Pearson, Magnolia 
District, Seattle: Dr. Maurie Dodge, 
Tacoma. 

Five memsers of the Fremont, 
Nebraska club visited Chicago in con- 
nection with a $3,500,000 bond issue 
for a new power plant for Fremont. 
They were Mayor Forrest A. Johnson; 
George E. Svoboda, former city at- 
torney and counsel for the bond issue; 
County Clerk Clarence H. Dahl; Wil- 
liam Somers, general superintendent of 
the department of utilities; and Leonard 
L. Larsen, lieutenant governor in the 
Nebraska-lIowa District and city clerk- 
treasurer of Fremont. 

Tue Commerce, Texas club set fifty- 
five inter-club visits as a goal for 1955 
and adopted the following siogan—‘“55 
in '55.” The goal was reached, and in 
doing so the Commerce Kiwanians 


of those 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 


anniversary dates from October 16 


through November 15. 


{0th * 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Ocfober 24 
Troy, New York, Ocfober 25 

South Bend, Indiana, Ocfober 28 
Hamilton, Ontario, November 1 
Lovisville, Kentucky, November 1 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, November 3 
Peoria, Illinois, November 6 
Worcester, Massachusetts, 

November 11 


* 

Owosso, Michigan, October 18 
Corbin, Kentucky, October 27 
Guelph, Ontario, October 21 
Salem, Ohio, October 23 
Winamac, Indiana, October 25 
Franklin, Pennsylvania, October 27 
Alexandria, Minnesota, October 28 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, November 1 
New Kensington, Pennsylvania, 


Soth 


November 1 

Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, 
November 2 

Peterborough, Ontario, November 2 
Beckley, West Virginia, November 4 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, November 4 
Las Vegas, New Mexico, November 7 
Anoka, Minnesota, November 9 
Baxter Springs, Kansas, November 9 
Bremerton, Washington, November 9 
Laramie, Wyoming, November 10 
Shreveport, Louisiana, November 12 
Ottawa, Ohio, November 14 
Portage, Wisconsin, November 15 


* 

Ashland, Pennsylvania, October 18 
Longmont, Colorado, Ocfober 27 
Wes! Newton 
October 22 
Princeville, Illinois, October 25 
Saint Helens, Oregon, October 28 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
November | 

Lake Wales, Florida, November 1? 
Hobart, Oklahoma, November 3 
Bellefontaine, Ohio, November 8 
Madison, Maine, November 8 

Lake Placid, New York, November 11 
Rockland, Massachusetts, 

November 11 

The Main Line, Pennsylvania, 
November 12 


* 
Elmhurst, Illinois, October 23 
Norwalk, California, November 3 


Sth 


Pennsylvania, 


2th 











traveled 22,470 miles. 

AT A SINGLE charter night banquet, 
the Dothan, Alabama club installed two 
Key Clubs—one at the Dothan High 
School, the other at Rehobeth High 
School. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between September 5, 1956 and this issue’s presstime 


NEW CLUB 


North Jacksonville, 
Walnut Ridge, Arkansas. . 


San Ramon Valley, Danville, California 
Castro Valley and Walnut Creek, California 


a ne 
Hanford, Richland, Washington......... 


Si ntieletuaGhes <x kneh Jacksonville, 
OT ee Searcy and Newport, Arkansas 


DS 65 a6be eee 


ee ee 


beteruandtssdatbens Richland, Washington 


SPONSOR 


Florida 


New Rochelle, New York 


West Broward, Fort Lauderdale, Florida................ Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Brentwood, Santa Monica, California....................Samta Monica, California 


Camden, Tennessee........ - 


aacemers Jackson, Tennessee 


Clay Center, Kansas. .........+seseeeeeeeeee++-Concordia and Manhattan, Kansas 
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CLUB CLINIC 








Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our town is going to build a youth 
center. A committee is putting on a 
drive for funds and has suggested that 
our club’s quota should be $1000, one- 
third of which would be payable each 
year for the next three years. Can the 
1956 directors pledge this amount to 
extend over a period of three years? 
In other words, can our directors obli- 
gate the 1957 and 1958 directors? 
A. In the first place, it is presumptuous 
on the part of the committee to decide 
for your club what your club’s quota 
should be. This is a decision that has to 
be made by the board of directors of 
your club and not the campaign com- 
mittee. 

Answering the final question in 
your letter, the 1956 directors cannot 
obligate the 1957 and 1958 directors to 
contribute money from the 1957 and 
1958 budgets. The 1956 directors are 
limited to the expenditure of funds in 
the hands of the club in 1956. 


Q. We have looked through the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws and cannot 
find any provision with reference to 
intoxicating liquors at Kiwanis fune- 
tions. Our lieutenant governor, at his 
recent visit to our club, said that we 
should not serve intoxicating liquors 
at our proposed dinner dance. Is there 
a specific provision on this? 


A. Yes. The International Board of 
Trustees has stated the policy as fol- 
lows: “Inasmuch as tradition and cus- 
tom, which govern all meetings of Ki- 
wanis, have, since the beginning, dis- 
couraged the serving of intoxicating 
liquors at Kiwanis functions, Kiwanis 
urges that these traditions be main- 
tained and that intoxicating liquors not 
be served at any official Kiwanis func- 
tion. 


Q. Our club has a difference of opin- 
ion on how funds which have been 
accumulated over several years should 
be handled. Some members think we 
should set up a trust fund; others feel 
this is not in keeping with Kiwanis 
service objectives. Does Kiwanis inter- 
national recommend investment of ac- 
cumulated funds? 


A. The money raised by a club is raised 
for the purpose of meeting community 
needs. Having been raised for such 
purpose, it does not serve its purpose 
until the funds are spent. If a club has 


1956 e 
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a continuing activity, such as a summer 
camp, a modest amount of cash should 
be set aside to meet contingencies. 
Funds not needed for such a contingent 
fund should be expended on the activ- 
ities for which the inoney was raised. 

It must be remembered, of course, 
that each Kiwanis club is autonomous 
and, in the final analysis, the decision 
as to what is to be done with the funds 
of a club rests with its board of di- 
rectors. 


Q. At a recent divisional meeting it was 
stated that all Kiwanis clubs should 
incorporate. Is this desirable? 


A. The International Board of Trustees 
urges all Kiwanis clubs to incorporate. 
In most jurisdictions, the individual 
members of an association like a 
Kiwanis club can be held personally 
liable for unpaid claims against the 
club itself if the club is not incorporated 
and there are insufficient funds in the 
club treasury to pay such claims. 

Forms and approval may be secured 
from Kiwanis International upon ap- 
plication. 


Q. Our bylaws state that our annual 
meeting shall be the first meeting in 
October. This date should be changed 
to sometime in September so that the 
new officers can be named as delegates 
to the convention. How should we pro- 
ceed to change this? 


A. You should not change your by- 
laws at all. The district convention is 
not intended as a training program for 
next year’s officers. Instead, it is a 
summation of activities for the current 
year and is intended for the officers of 
the current year. Your district bylaws 
provide that each club is entitled to 
three delegates at the district conven- 
tion, one of whom must be the current 
president of your club. 


Q. A member of a Kiwanis club who is 


also a member of its board of directors 
misses a regular meeting of the club. 
Can he make up this meeting by at- 
tending a regular meeting of the board 
of directors, of which he is a member? 


A. Yes. The attendance rules make no 
distinction between a board member 
and a nonboard member in granting 
credit for attendance at a meeting of 
the board of directors. 





“No parking 
problems 
at football 


games!” 













“Costs so 
little for 
the group!” 


“Great to have a 
modern Greyhound 
coach —just for us!” 


WHEREVER THE KIWANIANS 
GO ON BUSINESS OR PLEASURE 


it’s smarter to charter 
a Greyhound! 


You'll like Greyhound’s con- 
venient Charter Service—for : 
any group trip, anywhere! 
A roomy, modern Greyhound 
coach is yours to use...a 
safe, courteous driver is at 
the wheel... you go straight 
to the doorstep of your desti- 
nation. Next trip, try a Grey- 
hound Charter ...it’s smarter! 


FREE! GREYHOUND CHARTER FOLDER 


Greyhound Charter Dept., 71 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Name_______. . en 





Address 





City & State 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIO 


DECEMBER 

> Bill of Rights Day 

December 15. Following the US con- 
stitution by two years, the Bill of Rights 
ratified on this day in 1791. It 
remains the nation’s most important 
political afterthought. Subject for panel 
discussion or speaker: What is the 
status of individual rights today? 


was 


> Sports Program 
After a grinding football both 
coaches and players deserve recogni- 
Honor them 


season, 


tion winners or losers— 


as guests at a regular meeting 


> Let's Look at the Record 


An interesting meeting can be planned 
to review what the club has done dur- 

The activity com- 
reports on what each 


ing the year 
mittees give 


committee has accomplished, and offer 


past 


can 


suggestions to their successors. 





M 


>» World-Wide Bible-Reading Month 
Thanksgiving through Christmas. Have 
a club clergyman read a passage at 
each meeting. For free reading lists, 
send a postal card to: American Bible 
Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


>» Christmas Seals 

Sales from mid-November through De- 
cember. This year marks the fiftieth 
year of battling TB through Christmas 
seals. Write to: National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 


> Christmas 

The committees on support of churches 
in their spiritual aims and underprivi- 
child opportunity to 
together on the pre-Christmas 
can be 


leged have an 
work 
program. A religious leader 
asked to deliver a spiritual message to 





Leaders Day.” 

during the year 
Take the average 

lot like people 


Kiwanis club 


too 


They don't like it! 


of Davy Crockett,” for instance 


“That same old song again?” 


heart out of “Let Me Call You 
out of “Home On the Range.” 
That's when the 


is just too good to pass up. 


too. We also like to complain 


have been loads of fun 


Leaders Day.” 





HOW ABOUT A DAY FOR THE SONG LEADER? 


I HAVE BEEN a song leader in Kiwanis clubs for about nine years, and I feel 
strongly that one day a year ought to be designated as “Be Kind to Song 


We just aren't appreciated enough 


It is composed of members who are a 
and people like to complain.You may think that presi- 
dents and committee chairmen take most of the griping, but believe me, we 
of the arm-creaking fraternity have a few gripes thrown in our direction, 
For example, we select a song that we think the men would enjoy 
singing (not the best, but the loudest), and what happens half the time? 


And when by chance we run across one they 
it isn’t long before they begin muttering: 


So then we pick out a rousing new Kiwanis song for them to learn, and 
for some unknown reason everything happens that day: 
picks that morning to burn the toast, every tire of every Kiwanian’s auto- 
mobile picks that morning to acquire a puncture, every office of every 
member is filled with disgruntled people grunting all over the place. To 
top it off, word gets around that meat loaf is on the club luncheon menu 
again, and the piano player fails to show up. 

Who could learn a new song under those conditions? 
following week we take the easiest way out. 
Sweetheart,” o1 
members sound like a 
when we song leaders feel so encouraged that we think the opportunity 
So, while we have everybody all vocalated, 
we ask them to sing one more song than we normally do 
some silent bass who's never sung a note in his life yells, “When do we eat!” 

Well, by now it should be clear that song leaders are a lot like people, 
Still, these nine years of song leading 
where else 
pleasure of listening to such harmonious dischords, such robust and sincere 
crescendos, and such democratic, good-natured fun? 

But I still think we song leaders should have that “Be Kind to Song 


After all, 


not for the headaches we acquire 


like to sing—“The Ballad 


Every Kiwanita 


Consequently, the 
We go back to singing the 
soaking all the moisture 


bunch of Carusos, and that’s 


and just then 


could I have had the 


Bedford McKenzie 
Kiwanis Club of Galveston 
Galveston, Texas 








the club. Many clubs entertain orphans 
and underprivileged children on that 
day, with gifts being passed out to the 
children by a Santa Claus. 


> Scandal In the Schools 


Today, schools in the US are faced with 
the greatest crisis in their history. By 
1960, 770,000 new classrooms and 500,000 
new elementary teachers will be needed. 
Do you know what school conditions are 
like in your community? If you don’t, 
why not devote a program to the school 
problem. You may be shocked by some 
of the answers you get. You can get 
program material from the National 
Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools, Two West 45th Street, New 
York 36, New York. Find out why “the 
basic trouble with American education 
is public indifference.” 


> Film Roundup 


Robert Benchley used to say there are 
two kinds of travel—first class and with 
children. But there is at least one other 
kind of travel; that’s vicarious travel. 
Such travel can be had through the 
many educational and travel films avail- 
able to clubs free of charge. For cata- 
logues, write to: Canadian Travel Film 
Library, 400 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois; Film Library, New 
York State Department of Commerce, 
40 Howard Street, Albany 7, New York; 
Virginia Department of Conservation 
and Development, Division of Public 
Relations and Advertising, 914 Capitol 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. Two 
films—“Sailfishing Off Fort Lauderdale” 
and “Water Sports at Fort Lauderdale” 

are available at Sayward Associates, 
25 West Broward Boulevard, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

Films dealing with forestry and con- 
servation are distributed by American 
Forest Products Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, 1816 N Street N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., and the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, 510 Yeon Building, Portland 4, 
Oregon. 

In “Black Diamonds,” Lowell Thomas 
narrates the story of the American hard 
coal industry and voices a plea for con- 
servation. The film is distributed by 
the Anthracite Information Bureau, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. 


COMING EVENTS 
> January 


Installation of club officers 

Open forum on the Kiwanis Objectives 
for 1957 

Forty-second anniversary of Kiwanis 
International—January 20-26 

March of Dimes Month 

Stephen Foster Memorial 
uary 3 

World Religion Day—January 15 

National Civil Service Week—January 
15-21 

Robert E. Lee’s 150th birthday—Jan- 
uary 19 

National YMCA Week—January 22-29 

Benjamin Franklin’s birthday—Jan- 
uary 17 


Day—Jan- 
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By JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 


Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


Te NATIONAL PROBLEM that we 
label “juvenile delinquency” is no longer solely an 
individual matter. It has reached such propor- 
tions that it has become a matter of community 
responsibility. 

Recognition of this fact is attested to 
in the interest shown by community groups and 
civic groups like Kiwanis in the basic problem 
and in the subsequent inauguration of measures 
designed to counteract delinquency. 

Again and again I am told of specific 
problems and asked, “What can we do?” In view 
of the fact that community situations differ tre- 
mendously, I can only advise that each first be 
subjected to a thorough analysis to find the source 
of trouble. Once the source is identified, definite 
corrective measures can be instituted. 

I do feel, however, that a good many 
things are common to all situations. The old 
statement that “Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands to do” has certainly not been disproved 
to date in any case. 

Our modern teen-agers, quite as 
much as the teen-agers of an earlier era, need 
something to do. But they need to have some- 
thing to do that is more than just a consumer of 
time. They need a challenge. 

The challenge of a job carries with it 
the challenge of responsibility. Great numbers 
of youngsters feel their first thrill of independence 
and the corresponding first weight of respon- 
sibility developing out of household chores in the 
home or paid part-time work outside the home. 
The value of either is not to be measured solely 
in the fact that time consumed in discharging at- 
tendant duties cannot be devoted to mischievous 
pursuits. Rather, it is that in the course of such 
experiences character is developed and the work 
habits of a lifetime are formed. The teen-ager 
with a job is forced to learn to budget time as 
well as money, and not the least of the lessons he 
learns in the exchange of his efforts for pay is the 
basic value of money. The first dollar earned by 


the sweat of the brow is more to the teen-ager : 


than just an ordinary piece of money. It is the 
badge heralding coming independence and the 
insignia of approaching adulthood. 

I believe in the efficacy of work for 
youth—whether it encompasses necessary chores 
about the home or a part-time job—not only as a 
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means of combating delinquency but also as a 
most desirable prelude to adult citizenship. 

In addition to making job opportu- 
nities available, businessmen, cognizant of the 
need for constructive effort, can fill a real void. 
Often the youngster who becomes delinquent has 
received little in the way of affection, training or 
sound advice, and a display of sincere interest on 
the part of a respected adult can have far-reach- 
ing influence. Indeed, the adult who is willing to 
share his experience and background with a neg- 
lected youngster can, literally, work wonders with 
him. It is not difficult for a man of warm per- 
sonality to gain the friendship of a potential delin- 
quent and, subsequently, to exert unobtrusive 
guidance. The tactful adult may find ways to 
encourage church attendance. It will take little 
ingenuity on his part to direct a youngster’s in- 
terest toward sports or some creative activity. 

Many civic-minded citizens group 
together to sponsor organized activity for young 
persons. Obviously, such sponsors must first 
make themselves aware of their community needs 
if a program is to yield satisfactory results. A 
preliminary survey should reveal the most press- 
ing needs and yield some indication of the type of 
program that would be most useful. Certainly 
the program selected should have the broadest 
possible appeal. It should be of the type that 
will enable wide participation. Youngsters like 
to be a part of any activity, not just spectators. 
Even so simple a program as collecting old news- 
papers may have group appeal. Sports of all 
types are always desirable, but some youngsters 
are not physically able to participate and others 
may prefer crafts or shopwork. 

I have felt that it is unwise to inau- 
gurate a youth-serving program on too grandiose 
a scale. A modest beginning, commensurate with 
manpower and available resources, may yield a 
better chance for success in the long run than an 
all-out effort that cannot be maintained. There 
is much to be learned from experience, and any 
youth program must be subject to constant re- 
evaluation inasmuch as circumstances change and 
community needs may alter rapidly. The impor- 
tant thing for the community, however, is a con- 
tinuous youth program. Experience and adapt- 
ability should yield the most effective permanent 
one. 

The results that follow in the wake of 
a successful youth program are incalculable. Not 
the least of the returns is the sense of satisfaction 
that adults derive from their participation. I know 
of no work more desperately needed; I know of 
none more rewarding. THE END 
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Vv Y Lire as a housewife and 
mother changed radically from 
the moment I became a candidate for 
nomination in the primary election. 

An early indication was the first 
anonymous phone call I received 
late one evening 

‘Are you Mary Trais, the candi- 
date for state representative?” 

I answered in the affirmative and 
asked Ww ho Was (¢ alling 

Never mind,” said a male voice 
Listen, how come our garbage 
wasn't picked up this week?” 

I said that garbage collection 
wasnt exactly in the province of a 
representative's duties and _  sug- 
gested he get in touch with the 
proper authorities 

He ignored me, complaining about 
politicians who never keep their 
promises. He called me about seven 
times, and always about the gar- 
bage 

I had been thrown into the 
political ring by two men, one of 
them my husband. They'd been try- 
ing in several elections to beat the 
political machine that was so firmly 
entrenched in our neighborhood 
This time, ignoring my howls of 
protest, they were using me as the 
entering wedge 

My qualifications? I was a house- 
wife, mother of three, and a 
P. T. A. president busy with many 
civic activities. | was also the first 
woman from our district ever to be 
a candidate for any office 

I was rather disturbed. The print- 
ing bill for the petitions was 
eighteen dollars 

Now the mailman was no longer 
our friend. He glared when I ran 
down for the mail that was too 
voluminous to fit in the box. Public 
relations experts could insure my 
election if I was properly publicized. 
Printing firms offered to emblazon 
my name on posters, cards, emery 
boards, letter openers, button hooks 
and other useful items, which, when 


Will I run for office again... ? 


By MARY TRAIS 


widely distributed, would endear me 
to the voters 

Questionnaires were sent by daily 
and weekly newspapers, civic 
groups, labor unions, dental and 
medical associations. I did treasure 
one card that read, “When the elec- 
tion is over, whether you win or 
lose, you will want to relax and 
forget the strenuous days of your 
campaign. Let us plan a trip for 
you.” 

Another ordeal was an inquisition 
by the interviewing committee of 
the Independent Voters. Four men, 
including a psychiatrist who pre- 
sumably served as a human lie de- 
tector, fired questions at me from a 
prepared list. I had to express my 
views on loyalty oaths, the mental 
health program, increasing need for 
schools, judicial reform and every 
other problem confronting our local 
and state governments. 

The answers were obvious, being 
akin to taking a stand on sin— 
naturally, anti-sin and pro-virtue. 
The committee reported me as poli- 
tically inexperienced, an understate- 
ment of the first order, but also said 
I was forthright, honest and fairly 
well informed. Out of ten candi- 
dates in our district, they endorsed 
me and one other, John Wilson 
Robinson, a young attorney. 

They began a neighborhood or- 
ganization to work for us. John 
and I agreed to pool our limited re- 


What happens when a housewife turns candidate? 
The auther wanted te oust the leeal political 
machine and feund that running both a campaign 


and a family was more than she'd bargained for. 
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sources and become running mates. 
We opened a store front headquar- 
ters (rental $105 a month), and 
waited expectantly for volunteer 
workers who were as eager as we to 
end the machine’s domination. Signs 
on the store urged people to vote for 
us and reintroduce democracy in 
our community. The people re- 
mained visibly unconcerned about 
the state of democracy. 

At our first Sunday open house, 
we served cider and cookies, all we 
could afford. We snared a few 
stragglers through the tactics of my 
husband. He planted himself on the 
sidewalk, spoke to passersby, and 
propelled them into the store before 
they quite knew what had hap- 
pened. John and I, prototypes of 
the friendly candidate, greeted them 
with hearty smiles, firm handshakes 
and our literature. Three hundred 
letters had been sent. Fifteen peo- 
ple came. 

The next day I spoke to an editor 
whom I knew and informed him that 
I was a candidate. He wished me 
luck, then added glumly, “I hope 
you have a thick skin.” 

As I digested his remark, my skin 
seemed to grow thinner and thinner 
until I felt extremely chilly. I de- 
veloped a severe cold that lasted 
throughout the campaign. 

Because my last flattering photo- 
graph had been taken when Id 
posed on a bearskin rug, I waited as 
long as I could before taking pub- 
licity pictures. 

In the studio, I said, “Don’t make 
me look too glamorous. I only want 
to look attractive, businesslike and 
competent.” 

The photographer politely echoed 
my glamorous routine, sat me on a 
stool, and fluttered around me, 
imparting such cheerful bits as, 
“Lean forward, please. It gives you 
a slimmer look.” A clothespin fixed 
to the back of my dress controlled 

(See RUN FOR OFFICE page 40) 
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ee up his first sale behind 
the counter of a Louisville de- 
partment store, the young French- 
man wondered suddenly if the ar- 
ticle should be wrapped. 

“May I put you in the bag?” 
asked the startled customer. 

That boy, uncertain but learning 
fast, is one of the links in an ever- 
strengthening transatlantic cable 
that stretches from Kentucky to 
dozens of European cities. 

Its “engineer” is Kiwanian Dr. 
George L. Brodschi, executive di- 
rector of the University of Louis- 
ville’s enterprising International 
Center. Host every year to scores of 
foreign students and visitors, the In- 
ternational Center operates a sum- 
mer exchange-work program that 


he 
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Courier-Journal and Lowisville Times 


is unique in the United States. 

With the post war revival of inter- 
national tourism, American colle- 
gians began flocking to Europe by 
the shipload. Armed with Baedek- 
ers, dictionaries and cameras, they 
covered seven countries in as many 
days, and wrote home happily of 
discovering American-style hot-dog 
stands in Vienna and Milan. 

In 1949, Dr. Brodschi found him- 
self speculating on whether Europe 
could become a reality, instead of a 
kaleidoscopic blur, to impressionable 
young Americans. 

“The geography and culture of 
other nations are not heavily em- 
phasized in US education, and even 
guided tours of the Continent tend 
to historical land- 


concentrate on 








marks rather than on the of 
life,” Dr. Brodschi observes. 

“I couldn’t help thinking of how 
wonderful it would be if some 
American and European undergrad- 
uates could change places for a sum- 
mer vacation, living and working 
among the people of another coun- 
try. It would be the best possible 
antidote for self-satisfied isolation- 
ism on this side, and the materialis- 
tic, Hollywood concept of America 
on the other.” 

The idea matured in 1950, when 
ten excited upperclassmen from the 
University of Louisville sailed off to 
vacation jobs in British stores and 
factories. 

They returned 
1951, the summer 


way 


enthusiastic. By 
exchange-work 
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By AGNES S. CRUME 


LEND-LEASE 


—student 
variety 


Exchanging students is 

by no means new in 

the sphere of international 
relations, but the overseas 
transfer of students as 
wage-earners offers a much 


different approach. 


program was no longer an experi- 
ment. Jobs were lined up for the 
Louisville students in Austria, Eng- 
land, Sweden and Switzerland, and 
to replace them came a batch of 
young Europeans bound for work in 
Louisville. 

What Dr. Brodschi calls his “sum- 
mer horse-trading” is a going con- 
cern now. This month, twenty-five 
University of Louisville students are 
getting back in the campus routine 
after vacation jobs in Austria, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Norway, Sweden 
and Switzerland. And nineteen boys 
and a girl have just returned to six 
universities in France, England and 
Germany to write baccalaureate 
theses on American economy, labor 
relations, business administration 
and industrial research. 

But what they have actually ab- 
sorbed goes deeper than their aca- 
demic reports. Both groups of ex- 
change students have been given the 
time and opportunity to adapt to a 
community life so warmhearted that 
the strangeness wears off by the 
time they’re unpacked. 

For six years now, Louisville has 
been taking the young Europeans 
under its hospitable wing. The 
city’s attitude is patent in the fact 
that they are always “U. of L. ex- 
change students,” and never “those 
foreigners.” 

Quartered in University of Louis- 


(Left) As do all exchange-work students who spend their summers in Louis- 
ville, Wolfgang Pappe of West Germany earned $49 a week. His employer, one 
of the fifty that participate in the program, is the American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Company. (Below) University of Louisville students discuss 
originator, Dr. George Brodschi. 


arrangements to Europe with the plan’s 
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ville dormitories as guests of the 
International Center, the European 
students mingle constantly and in- 
quisitively with their American 
counterparts. After working hours 
and on week ends, they are free to 
accept private invitations or go ex- 
ploring on their own. 

How they utilize their weekly 
paychecks of $49 is their affair. 
There is no doubt that much of it 
is circulated in Louisville through 
the stores and services they patron- 
ize; a substantial amount goes into 
secondhand cars, which  they’ve 
bought jointly for trips across Ken- 
tucky and neighboring southern In- 
diana. And perhaps the residue will 
make its way, in savings, to dollar- 
hungry Europe. 

To stave off inevitable homesick- 
ness, the students are kept busy. 
The International Center regularly 
arranges group visits to Kentucky 
beauty spots like Mammoth Cave 
and Cumberland Falls. The Kiwanis 
Club of Louisville and other organ- 
izations offer blanket invitations to 
meetings and social events. And, 
through the years, hundreds of 
Louisville families have been de- 
lighted to add an exotic accent to 
dinner tables and house parties. 

Between now and next January, 
Dr. Brodschi will be enlisting Louis- 
ville companies in the 1957 summer 
exchange-work program. Thanks to 
growing good will, it gets easier all 
the time. Of the fifty firms whose 
participation he solicited last fall, 
thirteen employed European stu- 
dents in 1956. Four have taken part 
in the project since its inception, 
and are pledged to _ continue. 

“Any initial doubts we had have 
long since vanished,” says the per- 
sonnel chief of an industrial plant 
that has had three exchange engi- 
neers on its staff. 

“This is not an altruistic gesture 
the young people earn their pay and 
offer us a fresh perspective on our 
business practices. And they go 
home to their twenty different 
environments as combined ambas- 
sadors and public relations officers, 
spreading the word about what 
America is really like. No Com- 
munist propaganda can offset their 
eye-witness accounts.” 

As mentor and mediator for both 
groups, Dr. Brodschi has to iron out 
occasional wrinkles. A _ Louisville 
girl in one of the first delegations 
asked if she should take a supply of 
soap to Paris. Three months later, 
she was back with an apology and 
the latest in French cosmetics. 

In seven years of operating the 
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program, the International Center 
has never had to soothe a ruffled em- 
ployer. Once in a while, a foreign 
student finds his duties a strain after 
the novelty worn off. Dr. 
Brodschi, for di- 
plomacy extends beyond the cam- 


has 
whose reputation 
pus, does a little juggling and the 
student is switched to a more com- 
patible job 

What kinds of firms are support- 
ing the summer exchange-work 
program? There are four depart- 
four plants manufac- 
equipment, farm 
products and 
respectively; two 
grocery 


ment stores; 
plumbing 


machinery, 


turing 
tobacco 
wood 
banks, an 
chain and an automobile club 
What they have in common is a 


products, 


oil company, a 


lively and generous share in that 
fine old institution, the common- 
weal. There are, incidentally, Ki- 


wanians on the executive staffs of 
five of the firms, and Dr. Brodschi 
calls their efforts indispensable to 
the success of the program. 

In addition, three of the director's 
fellow Kiwanians have made them- 
selves unofficially but actively avail- 
able for counsel and business con- 
tacts in the summer exchange-work 
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program. They are Clyde Glass, 
governor of the Kentucky-Tennes- 
District; James F. Kane, past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Louisville; and James Todd. Todd 
and Kane serve on the International 
Center’s board of directors. 

Another group of Kiwanians, 
than a thousand from 
Louisville, takes a special interest 
in the International Center’s project. 
Each summer, before boarding ship 
at Montreal, the University of 
Louisville students are two-day 
guests of the Kiwanis Club of Mont- 
real, which billets them in Canadian 
homes and shows them the town—a 
transition taste of life abroad. 

This year, in acknowledgment of 
their fraternal spirit, the Montreal 
club was presented a silver plaque 
inscribed “with deep gratitude from 
the University of Louisville.” 

In its early years, the program 
had a hit-or-miss quality, with Dr. 
Brodschi scouting by mail for em- 


see 


more miles 


ployment and living accommoda- 
tions overseas. The exchange-work 
program is now affiliated with the 


student-operated International As- 
sociation of Students in Economics 
and Political Sciences, known gener- 





ally by its French initials, ATESEC. 

Influential among universities in 
eighteen European and Middle East- 
ern countries, AIESEC screens ex- 
change-work applications and shep- 
herds new arrivals through the red 
tape of transportation and settling- 
in. By the time Louisville’s Inter- 
national Center has finished its own 
processing, the applicants are hand 
picked. And Dr. Brodschi’s judgment 
and administrative ability have been 
recognized by an unusual kudo: 
This year, AIESEC designated him 

its first member from the US. 
Although a high percentage of ex- 
changees are economics majors, a 
few young engineers come annually 
under the auspices of a federation 
of technological students. 

An additional boost has come 
from two prominent Swiss indus- 
trialists, J. P. Erpelding, of Dulliken, 
and Dr. Peter Jegher, of Zurich, 
Champions of the project almost 
from the beginning, both have: not 
only placed Louisville students in 
their own factories, but have volun- 
tarily located employment for others 
in their cities. 

Their contribution is singular for 
being unrewarded—no Swiss stu- 


as 
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(Left) Part of last summer’s University of Louisville dele- 
gation gathers before leaving for Europe. (Above) A speaker 
of fluent English, Parisienne Jacqueline Blonde works at the 
information desk of the Louisville Automobile Club. (Right) 
Another French exchange student, Bernard Boulanger, tests 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Company products. 


dent has ever enrolled in the sum- 
mer exchange-woyk program. 

Louisville students in Switzerland 
also are welcomed at a reception 
given by the Hon. Frances E. Willis, 
US Ambassador, who has expressed 
warm approval of the plan. 

Too modest for personal empire- 
building, Dr. Brodschi is concerned 
not with inc -esing the exchange- 


work quota tbe University of 
Louisville bu, wmproving its 
present facilit ad operating effi- 
ciency. What - - does visualize, for 
the future, .> extension of 
the program to othe: mpuses, in 
cities where public-spirit * ~-rld- 


minded organizations are willi: g to 
start the ball rolling. 

“Such sponsorship, with the pres- 
tige and know-how of a successful 
organization behind it, would be life 
insurance for good relations across 
the Atlantic,” Dr. Brodschi says. 

He likes to think ahead to a day 
when the United States and Europe 
will trade the cream of their college 
crops each summer, and harvest the 
kind of understanding that surpasses 
treaties. If it happens, the Univer- 
sity of Louisville will have sown the 
first seeds. THE END 
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With each year, the exchange plan has become more popular with 
University of Louisville students. (Above) The first group, in 
1950, numbered ten. This year, twenty-five went abroad. Dr. 
Brodschi hopes that other colleges will develop similar programs. 
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He changed his 
world, making it lovelier 
and more fruitfal. 
With infinite patience, 
he coaxed tiny seeds into 
new varieties, creating, 
with mature’s help, a 
greater abundance 


fer all. 
















om Bursank, the first and most 
4 famous of modern plant breed- 
ers, became a legend while he was 
still a young man. He was known 
around the world as the “plant 
wizard.” Some regarded him as an 
inventor on a plane with Edison and 
Ford. Others thought of him as a 
kind of sorcerer who was able to 
defy the laws of Nature. And in the 
last few months of his life, he suf- 
fered the tragic fate of seeing the 
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legend destroyed. Burbank believed 
with humility that his mission in 
life was to leave the world a little 
more beautiful, a little more pro- 
ductive than he found it. 

He was a quiet, unimpressive man 
who looked more like a gardener 
than a scientist. He had the florid 
complexion of the outdoor man, and 
a heavy head of hair that grayed 
prematurely. A_ biographer de- 
scribed him at seventy-six as “small, 
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lively, and slightly stooped, with 
eyes of placid blue.” He was a man 
of infinite patience, as one must be 
who spends half a century with 
pollen brushes and delicate grafting 
instruments in his hands. But he 
was sensitive, too, and sometimes he 
would fly in a rage when a workman 
botched an assignment and ruined a 
valuable experiment, or when sight- 
seers invaded his gardens and in- 
terrupted his work. 

Until he was twenty-four, Luther 
Burbank was just an unknown 
laborer, working in a plow factory 
for fifty cents a day, raising garcen 
truck in his spare time. He was 
born in 1849 at Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, the thirteenth child in a 
family of fifteen. He had little 
formal education—none whatever in 
laboratory science—but his destiny 
was shaped by reading the books of 
three great men. Thoreau kindled 
his love of Nature. From the writ- 
ings of Friederich Humboldt, he 
learned scientific methods of ob- 
servation and deduction. Charles 
Darwin gave him the idea of the 
possibilities of plant breeding. Dar- 
win studied plants and their habits 
only as a means of finding out about 
the laws that governed their evolu- 
tion. But Burbank decided that he 
would invoke those laws and induce 
plants to improve themselves for the 
enjoyment of mankind. To this he 
consecrated his life. 

His first experiment was marked 
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with the kind of luck that comes 
once in a lifetime. On a variety of 
potato called Early Rose that grew 
in his truck-patch, Burbank found 
a single seed pod one day, and the 
next spring he planted the twenty- 
three seeds it contained—just to see 
what would happen. Potatoes grown 
from seed, like seedling fruits, are 
unpredictable and usually worthless. 
The potato has, in its evolution, ac- 
quired the habit of reproducing its 
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own true variety only by growing 
plants from the “eyes” of the tuber 
itself. 

All but two of Burbank’s seed- 
grown plants failed. One was dis- 
carded. But the final plant out- 
yielded all known varieties. The 
potatoes were large, white-skinned, 
firm-grained and of excellent flavor. 
Burbank planted the eyes and mul- 
tiplied the potato as fast as he could. 
From that one seed came the Bur- 
bank Potato, which, eighty years 
later, is still grown in half the home 
gardens in the United States, and 
the direct ancestor of the Idaho 
Baker. From the same lone seed 
grew Burbank’s fabulous career as a 
plant breeder. But never again in 
his lifetime did he have any luck 
with potato exveriments. 

Burbank sold all but ten of his 
tubers and left for California to be- 
come ae professional breeder of 
plants. There, the mild climate and 
long growing season would enable 
him to raise several plant genera- 
tions in one year. He arrived with 
ten dollars, his books and a paper 
bag of seed potatoes. He took the 
first job he could find—cleaning out 
chicken coops—and for a while he 
was so poor that he slept in one of 
them. Later, he found work with a 
nurseryman near Petaluma. In 1877, 
he started a nursery of his own at 
Santa Rosa and did all the planting, 
cultivating, pollinating, budding and 
grafting with his own hands. His 





income the first year was $15.20; the 
second, $84. It took him five years 
to achieve an annual income of 
$1000 from the sale of his products. 

His first spectacular success as a 
nurseryman was a combination of 
luck, skillful work and shrewd busi- 
ness judgment. He landed an order 
for 20,000 plum trees of a certain 
variety, to be delivered within 
twelve months, and the only trees 
he had were the tiny nondescript 





seedlings growing in his experi- 
mental beds. He decided to take a 
chance on the method known as 
force budding. This consists of in- 
serting a bud of the wanted variety 
beneath the bark of an ordinary 
seedling. When the bud is estab- 
lished, the top of the little tree is 
broken but not detached. This 
forces the growth into the new bud, 
and when it begins to thrive, the top 
of the seedling tree is removed. 

Burbank actually delivered 19,500 
of the plum trees on time. The ex- 
ploit won him the name plant wiz- 
ard. With the proceeds he bought 
four acres of land at Santa Rosa and 
began to branch out into the kind of 
plant improvement he had always 
had in mind. A few years later, he 
added a farm at Sebastopol, seven 
miles away. 


From THESE two plots of grourd 
came all the new plants called Bur- 
bank “creations.” The experimental 
farm soon came to be looked upon 
as a sort of Garden of Eden, where 
plants were said to be created by a 
miraculous power known only to 
Burbank. 

Actually, his methods were an 
open book to all who were inter- 
ested. The first was one of simple 
selection, the method most com- 
monly practiced by Nature herself 
in producing a new species. 

Once, when walking through a 
field of the golden poppies that car- 
pet the California hills, Burbank 
discovered a bloom with a faint 
touch of crimson. He isolated it, 
saved its seeds and planted them. 
Some of the resulting plants bore 
flowers with a wider stripe of red. 
These were saved and all the others 
destroyed. This went on for years. 
Each successive generation showed 
stronger tendencies toward crimson 
petals, until at last there was a 
lustrous crimson poppy whose seeds 
would always result in crimson 
varieties. Nature’s work of selection 
had merely been speeded up by one 
familiar with her laws. 

Nature’s other way of creating a 
new variety of plant is by the cross- 
ing of two or more existing varieties. 
In plant breeding this is done by 
fertilizing the pistil, or seed-bear- 
ing organ of a flower, with the pollen 
of another strain. Thus Burbank 
created the Shasta Daisy. He 
brought together from three con- 
tinents the plants that were to be 
its ancestors. His goal was a large, 
pure white daisy, growing on a 
strong, slender stem at least two 

(See LUTHER BURBANK page. 44) 
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Like many adults, I seemed te understand less of the 


adolescence of others as I drew farther away from 


my own. The vague association between “teen-ager” and 


“delinquent™ became more and more binding. Then, one day 





By JOSEPH N. BELL 


|“ JUST BEEN granted a new in- 
sight into the youth of today 
through the courtesy of Kiwanis 


International Oo! more specifically 
the Kiwanis Club of Roseland, 
located on the southernmost edge 


of Chicago 

I was privileged to discuss my 
with a group of young- 
the third annual career 
conference sponsored by the Rose- 
land Kiwanians at Chicago’s Fenger 
High School. I away from 
Fenger with two firm convictions 
(1) Kiwanis clubs all the 


tion are performing a real and 


vocation 


sters at 


came 
ove! na- 
im- 
portant service through thei 
and (2) al- 
though the youngsters learn a great 
deal at these sessions, I feel that the 
lessons taught the adult participants 


spon- 


sorship of Career Days 


are just as important and Just as 
beneficial 
Young people are getting a bad 


shake these days at the hands of a 
great many adults. It’s become pop- 
ular to condemn all teen-agers as 


moral, physical and mental degen- 
erates, while lapsing into that easy 
and self-righteous rut that starts 
out, “Now when I was a kid... .” 
I was as guilty of this sloppy think- 
ing as anyone else, and I'll be for- 
ever grateful to Kiwanis for giving 
me the opportunity to view, in a 
very different light, these kids who 
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(Left) Seratching his head, the author stalls for time to find an 


answer to a question. Fenger girls wait, some displaying 
sympathy than others. (Above) In an equally relaxed but 


contemplative 


students an intimate picture of the sailor's life on the briny 


are attending a large city high 
school 
From the Key Clubbers who 


with poise and dignity manned the 
halls the 
students in session, 
the youngsters I met 
eyed and alert; they were interested 
in their future (a lot more so than 
I recall my generation being at that 
age) and were eager to weigh the 
choices open to them; they were 
respectful; they were sharp in their 
adroit in their 
kids, just 


and aided guests, to 


my conference 
were bright- 


questioning and 


answers—and they were 


A ithough the Kiwanis 


atmosphere, 


socational guidance program 


more 

more 

veteran Navy personnel give male 
deep. 

like kids have always been. They 
didn’t carry daggers in their shoe 


tops or smoke marijuana in the halls 
or make wise cracks at the profes- 
models who showed up to 
discuss modeling with the girls. I 
was proud of all of them and vaguely 


sional 


disturbed at myseif for expecting 
any other type of behavior from 
them. 

All this was pretty well summed 
up after the conference by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fristoe, Fenger’s voca- 
tional guidance director, when she 


told me: “Not only the kids but the 


was introduced in 


1926, not until about thirteen years afterward did the career conference, 


as such, come into existence 


Probably the earliest career conference 


bas 


held in 1939 by the Pittston, Pennsylvania club for the pupils of the .com- 


munity’s eleven high schools 


The club enlisted experienced and success- 


ful business and professional men to speak to and interview students, and 


also printed a handbook that explained guidance procedure. 


The Pittston 


conference, like those of many other clubs, has become an annual event 
In sixteen years, the concept of mass meetings for youth counseling has 
spread rapidly in Kiwanis. Last year, clubs sponsored 4555 Career Days at 


which nearly 500,000 high 


school boys and 


girls were given individual 


assistance in choosing their future vocations. 
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KIWANIS CAREER CONFERENCE 


businessmen participants are learn- 
ing, too. Meeting with these young- 
sters is certainly improving the 
feelings toward, and understanding 
of, young people by the leaders of 
the community who read about 
nothing but juvenile delinquency. 
Here, they see a lot of normal kids 
who are serious about pursuing a 
career.” 

Although I’m not a Kiwanian, I 
was invited to participate in the 
career conference when my work as 
a magazine writer brought me in 
contact with one of the officers of 
the Roseland club. I was still some- 
thing less than elated over being 
there when I arrived at Fenger at 
8:45 in the morning to join with 
the other participants in a brief 
school-wide assembly period to re- 
view the purpose of Career Day. 
But two hours later, I was as en- 
thusiastic about the idea as the 
Kiwanis officials who sponsored it. 

The kids brought about the 
change in my attitude, and I 
learned later from talking with some 
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(Left) After the formal discussion, high school students aspiring 
to journalism congregate around the author to ask the questions 
that concern them most. (Right) In the school auditorium, Fenger 


Principal C. T. 


Richardson convenes the Career Day conference 


with a short talk. Seated on stage are the career consultants. 


of the other consultants that their 
thinking, too, had undergone the 
same metamorphosis. I discussed 
writing for a livelihood with two 
groups of high school juniors and 
seniors (with a scattering of sopho- 
mores, too). They were interested 
and alert and not at all reluctant 
to ask such questions as: “How 
much difficulty do you have getting 
to people you have to interview?” 
“Do editors really read unsolicited 
manuscripts?” “How should I go 
about trying to market a novel I’m 
writing?” “Does a writer have any 
absolute guarantee of a return for 
work he does on assignment for a 
magazine?” 

At the luncheon served after- 
ward by the school, I had an op- 
portunity to share experiences with 
other adult participants. Without 
exception they were impressed with 
the enthusiastic interest shown by 
the youngsters. Particularly in the 
five sections devoted to students in- 
terested in becoming sorely needed 
schoolteachers was the response 


heartening. One woman from the 
Board of Education told me she had 
been most grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to clear up a misconception, 
held by many of the students, that 
only by going away to college could 
they become teachers—and didn’t 
realize they could enroll for night 
classes that would lead to a teach- 
ing degree while they worked at 
another job during the day. The 
teaching sessions even drew two 
college students from a nearby 
teachers’ college. 

A representative of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System was amazed 
at the grasp of detailed techniques 
in television and radio that some of 
his youngsters demonstrated. 

“One girl asked me who Godfrey 
was going to fire next,” he said, 
“and believe it or not, that wasn’t 
much harder to answer than some 
of the technical questions they asked 
me on the fine points of producing 
a television show.” 

A young man told one of the 
counselors in the skilled trades: “I 
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can't afford to go to college and 
don't want to anyway because I 
want to get into a trade. So what 
good is it for me to waste time 
finishing high school?” 

He was advised “Get all the 


schooling you can. No matter what 
trade you get in, it will always stand 


you in good stead.” 
A lawyer “A lot of 
the kids in my group were shocked 


commented 


to find out it took six years of 
college to get a law degree. That'll 
probably scare some of them off, 


but it’s better they should find out 
now when they have plenty of time 
to think in other directions.” 

The only hassle that developed 
minor indeed 
when the 
coiffured 


competing 


and it one, 
took 


and carefully 
three 


was a 
place well-tailored 

representa- 
modeling 
but 


tives of 
disagreed politely 
firmly the 


questions posed by a standing-room- 


agencies 
on answers to several 
only crowd of girls seeking informa- 
on a in modeling 
Typical of the feeling throughout 
the the 
hulking youth who 
Kiwanian in the hall 
two career conference 
“Where,” said the youth, 
about automobiles? I 


tion caree! 


day was comment of a 
accosted a 
beiween the 
sessions 

“is that 
meeting was 
sitting this out in the cafeteria, but 
one of my buddies just came in and 
I'd be crazy 


get 


good 
Could 
I'm net signed up.” 

The Kiwanian got him in, cheer- 
fully. This represented a 
portion of than 
students who turned 


said it was so 


to miss it. you me in? 


youngstel! 
the 
cent of Fenger 
down the opportunity to participate 
in the career conference. This is a 


less one per 


tremendous batting average, espe- 
cially considering that Fenger has 
some 3000 students, more than half 
of whom were eligible to attend the 
conference. 

How do the kids feel about this 
sort of career counseling? Com- 
ments were solicited from a sizable 
cross section of youngsters, and— 
under promise of anonymity—most 
of them unburdened their thoughts 
on the subject Although the 
students were almost unanimously 


in favor of Career Day, some of 


them had constructive criticism to 
offer about how the conferences 
were handled. Almost all of the 


criticisms were concerned with two 


things: (1) the tendency of some 
speakers to talk too much about 
themselves and not enough about 


their vocation; and (2) the lack of 
sufficient time for questioning and 
direct participation by the students. 


Something will be done about both 
points next time. 

But the great bulk of 
were enthusiastic without 
tion. A sixteen-year-old senior girl 
commented: “I certainly have ap- 
preciated the chance over three 
years to hear firsthand from people 
in different types of work. It has 
made it possible for me to select the 
field I want to make a 
career.” 

And a fifteen-year-old boy said: 
“I went into a conference that I 
felt I wasn’t interested in and didn’t 
particularly want to attend. I came 


the kids 


reserva- 


in which 


out convinced that this was the 
career I wanted to follow.” 
Another boy advised: “Go to a 


ticular interest to visit their places 
of business for a firsthand look and 
to ask further questions. 

How do the school officials feel 
about Career Day? Those to whom 
I talked approved heartily. All of 
them agreed that this activity is in 
direct line with the increased em- 
phasis in public schools today of 
providing a high degree of voca- 
tional guidance to youngsters. 

Fenger’s principal, Clarence Rich- 
ardson, said: “Career Day is 
mainly inspirational for the students. 
They come in contact with profes- 
sional people frequently during their 
high school careers, and they can 
get career information anytime they 
want it. But Career Day, when they 





At the day’s final conference, author Bell discussed with school 
officials and Kiwanians how the event might be improved next yeer. 


career conference. Don’t be con- 
cerned with whether -you want to 
or not. You may have a change of 
heart when you walk out the door. 
I sure did.” 

Kiwanians and school officials met 
after the program in an qpen forum 
where techniques and ideas, plans 
and changes were discussed on the 
experience 
other 


basis of three years of 
with Career Days. Among 
things, this group agreed that: 

1. The assembly that opens Career 
Day should be continued but should 
be kept as short as possible—with 
a greeting by the principal and a 
short talk from an outsider to set 
the theme of the day. 

2. Talks by the consultants in the 
classroom conferences should be 
held to an absolute minimum—ten 
minutes at the outside—so the rest 
of the time can be devoted to 
questions by the kids and in ex- 
ploring specific areas of student in- 





terest. 

3. Student participation in the 
discussions should be emphasized, 
encouraged and expanded. 

4. Wherever possible, Kiwanians 
should follow up Career Day by 
inviting youngsters showing a par- 


have a chance to meet and talk with 
top people in the field they have 
selected, is real enrichment.” 

To which Mildred Taylor, assistant 
principal, added: “It’s not just an- 
other College Day. Adult conferees 
are consultants and not speakers. 
And the students participate and 
don’t just listen. It’s as important in 
that the 
things 


conferences 
from 


these career 
kids be 
they don’t want to do as it is toward 
those they do. There are so many 
fringe benefits, too. Just meeting 
these leaders gives the students new 
strength and breadth.” 

I, in turn, might add: 
gives the “leaders” new 
and breadth,” too. 

Today I have a new respect and 
understanding for the high school 
generation. For this I thank Kiwanis. 
And Kiwanians everywhere who 
sponsor Career Days can be proud 
of the fact that they are not only 
offering youngsters a great deal of 
practical information to guide them 
in selecting a career, but are also 
fostering a new understanding be- 
tween youth and an older genera- 
tion that needs a fresh insight into 
the kids of today. THE END 


steered away 


and 


“strength 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


At a Kiwanis meeting this week, the 
boys were needling one another 
about being Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Catholics, Baptists, Jews and 
whatnot, but Milt Sanders squelched 
all of us. He stood up and said, “Mr. 
President, | move we stop being so 
sectsy.”” 


7 * * 


My publishers recently issued a 
new volume of mine entitled 
WILD WEST JOKE BOOK, and 
I’m selling copies hand-over-fist 
by sending cards to friends saying, 
“I hope you are not offended by 
the passages that refer to you.” 
The reaction is setting in, though, 
and I may have to go into hiding 
for a few weeks. 


* * * 


Strange thing about books—I 
wrote a highbrow “literary” novel 
that won first prize in a contest, and 
the thing sold less than 200,000 cop- 
ies. But the reprint contract for the 
book of Western jokes has already 
passed 200,000. Probably there’s a 
moral in all that, but I'm not sure 
where. 


7 * o 


Kiwaniannes are people who, after 
getting too fat, will meet at luncheon, 
order beef, potatoes, butter, cream, 
rich rolls and pie, then contritely go 
home after four o’ciock dessert and 
whip up a supper of lettuce, grape- 
fruit and skim milk for their skinny 
husbands and growing high school 
sons. 

(This is a man’s magazine, and no 
wife is supposed to read it. But if 
any wife does—I’m only kidding, 
ma’am.) 
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If you are a husband, you are inev- 
itably a contortionist. Once a month 
you must simultaneously face and 


foot the bills. 
* * * 


I'm just back from a community 
meeting, with a little sense of 
shame. We got into a hassle over 
trivialities, with name _ callings, 
recriminations and threats. It was 
all very disheartening. A sad fact 
is that while we are young only 
once, we can stay immature all our 
lives. 


* 7 * 


Very few of my friends seem to 
worry this month about the inter- 
national situation, the national 
debt, or other secondary matters. 
The local college team has to go to 
its -arch-rival’s home town for the 
Big Game in just a few days now. 





Some of you advertisers who sell 
chemicals to us householders have got 
to come up with an anti-itch that will 
keep our dog from noisily thump- 
thump-thumping my bedroom floor 


at two o’clock in the morning. 
* * * 


As near as I can tell, our state next 
January 1 will begin two years of 
utterly unprecedented prosperity, 
good health, spiritual growth and 
general freedom from evil. Each of 
our candidates for governor has defi- 
nitely promised or implied it this fall. 


* 7 * 


Back yonder in the Good Old Days, 
before we had split-level houses, a 
man would keep it to himself if he 
lived over a garage. 


We had a “Laymen’s Sunday” in 
our church, and after three of our 
hot-shot members spoke for ten 
minutes each, the rest of us 
realized what a powerful speaker 
our preacher is. But I don’t think 
he deliberately arranged such a 
contrast. 


. * * 


My tennis-playing pal Reggie Rich- 
ford, topflight accountant up in 
Evanston, Illinois, and a man whose 
jokes are both numerous and humor- 
ous, reports on his lovely wife Jean— 
“She always laughs at my jokes, not 
because I’m so clever but because 


she is.” 
- * * 


Something’s got to be done about 
my high school daughter, Gail. 
When her youth group met in our 
church one Friday, she phoned 
home at 9 p.m. to say that “A few 
of the kids are coming out for a 
little while, Mommie. Please find 
some punch and cookies.” We 
prepared for twelve. But eighty- 
two uninhibited, effervescent, hun- 
gry young animals crowded into 
our home and tried to out-shout, 
out-giggle, out-bop, and out-eat 
one another until 2 a.m. 


* + * 


Some kind of vengeance must be 
wreaked on Herb Cox of the Laguna 
Beach, California club, whom I met 
this summer. Herb asked me if I had 
heard about the man who fell into a 
lens grinding machine, and I hadn’t. 
Dear me, you haven't heard, either? 
Well, it seems that he made a spec- 
tacle of himself. 


* * 7 


His teacher asked young Bill 
Preston’s class to make a list of 
the twelve most important Amer- 
icans, and called on Bill to read his 
list. “Haven't finished, ma’am,” 
said he, politely. “I’ve got eleven, 
including the referee, but I can’t 
decide who to put at left end.” 


* * 


For our club presidents, October 
is the beginning of the home 
stretch. And in a fiery speech 
Tuesday, President George Corn- 
forth warned all committee chair- 
men to start applying the whip. 
“You made me big promises back 
in January,” he warned, “and I’m 
here to say they haven’t been for- 
gotten. The measure of any club’s 
worth is in its achievement re- 
ports.” 
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Active 


R" ENTLY a tall newspaperman 
from Lewiston, Idaho addressed 
: 


conference of the nation’s news- 
paper editors in San Francisco 
Although he represented a news- 
paper with less circulation than a 
single edition of a metropolitan 
daily, the auditorium was packed 
and the audience was attentively 
silent 

Many of the country’s leading 
editors listened carefully to the 
lean editor from Idaho and broke 


into thunderous applause when he 
finished. 

A latecomer into the big hall was 
confused. “Who is that lanky char- 
acter who talked like ‘Jimmy Stew- 
art, Country Editor?’” he asked a 
St. Louis editor. 







Why dees he turn 
dewn job offers from big- 
city papers 

to stay in a little Idaho 
town? Because he 

believes in the people 


en Lewisten’s Main Street. 





By JOE MILLER 


The St. Louis man gave him a 
cryptic answer. “That ‘lanky char- 
acter,” he replied, “is Bill Johnston 


from Idaho, and he happens to be 
one of the best editors in this audi- 
torium.” 

The recipient of this tribute is 
Kiwanian William F. Johnston, edi- 
tor of the Lewiston Morning Trib- 
une, who has been described as “one 
of the most eloquent voices to come 
out of the American hinterland since 
William Allen White.” 

Kiwanian Johnston represents a 
group that, alas, appears to be dis- 
appearing in America—the inde- 
pendent small-town or country edi- 
tor who speaks with the wisdom of 
the grass roots. The advance of 
technological media—radio, tele- 
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vision and multiple-edition big 


has stifled the 
journals, 


newspapers voice of 
many smaller 
which have already passed from the 
scene. 

“When I was a the 
towns of our country had plenty of 


some of 


boy, small 
outspoken newspapers and courage- 
ous editors,” historian Bernard De- 
Voto noted shortly before his death 
this year. “There are not many of 
either now. Bill Johnston and his 
Tribune are survivors from a better 
day of American journalism.” 

Bill Johnston, who belongs to the 
Kiwanis Club of Lewiston Orchards, 
is a small-town editor by choice. 
He has turned down offers to write 
his editorials for many famous US 
newspapers, including the Mil- 
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Besides doing all the editing, a small-town editor has to bear a hand in 
reporting, writing, page makeup, headline writing—even proofreading. Here, 
Bill Johnston reads the Associated Press stories coming over the teletype. 


waukee Journal and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. Once an Eastern 
editor asked him why he chose to 
bury himself “in a one-horse town 
in Idaho out next to nowhere.” 

Johnston thought for a moment 
and then said: “Some time ago I 
made my decision by posing the fol- 
lowing question to myself: Do I 
want to dilute what little I have to 
say for a mass audience, or do I 
want to say exactly what I have to 
say for a small audience? I decided 
that it would be more fun to write 
for the people on. Main Street.” 

Last year, Johnston eloquently 
expressed his faith in the small- 
town newspaper when he followed 
Henry R. Luce, editor-in-chief of 
Time Magazine, as the Eric W. Allen 
Memorial Lecturer at the University 
of Oregon. 

“The burning issues of this trou- 
bled era,” he declared, “are not con- 
fined to Washington, London and 
Moscow. The issues keep cropping 
up, too, on Main Street of your town 
and mine. That is where they are 
closest to the people. That is where 
we need the most wisdom and in- 
tegrity to deal with them.... 

“American democracy is not con- 
centrated in Washington, D.C. It 
lives or dies on Main Street, U.S.A. 
Down at the grass roots, where the 
people live, the great issues will be 
decided. 

“And down at the grass roots with 
the people—encouraging them, in- 
forming them, arguing with them— 
must be newspapers with knowl- 
edge, understanding and courage.” 

The thirty-nine-year-old author 
of these words is angular and bald, 
and his rugged, chiseled face wears 
a sorrowfully bemused expression 
that reminds you of the daguerreo- 
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types of Abraham Lincoln. His 
suits are usually rumpled and hang 
casually from his spare frame, and 
his shirt is habitually open at the 
collar. “One of the nicer preroga- 
tives of being a small-town news- 
paperman,” says Johnston, “is that 
you can dress pretty much as you 
please.” 

The newspaper that Johnston edits 
is every bit as casual and comfort- 
ably shabby in its appearance as its 
editor. Although the Tribune is 
northern Idaho’s largest daily, it is 
still located in the same stone one- 
story building it has inhabited since 
its founding in the late nineteenth 
century, when Idaho was. sstill 
frontier country. The editorial and 
business offices have undergone 
little modernization, and somehow 
the newspaper—with its roll-top 
desks, its old pictures on the walls, 
ancient bookcases and lived-in air— 
seems like an anachronism out of 
Idaho’s turbulent past. 

Publisher A. L. “Bud” Alford, 
whose father and uncle founded the 
Tribune—Ed Thompson, editor of 
Life Magazine, and A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., Pulitzer Prize author of The 
Big Sky and other best sellers— 
share Alford’s sentiments. “This is 
the way a newspaper should look— 
comfortable, friendly and perma- 
nent,” said Guthrie. “You feel im- 
mediately at home when you step 
inside.” 

In a very real sense, the Tribune 
and Bill Johnston mirror the per- 
sonality of Lewiston, which, with its 
sister community of Clarkston, 
Washington, are the only places in 
the US named for Lewis and Clark. 
And fitting that they are, too, for it 
was here that the intrepid explorers 
found food and shelter after their 





desperate battle across the Rockies 
151 Octobers ago. 

Lewiston is a river town located 
at the junction of the Snake and 
Clearwater rivers (it calls itself 
“Idaho’s Only Seaport”) and, as 
such, it is casual, friendly and 
somewhat unconcerned with the 
world outside. Located deep in an 
immense depression 4500 feet below 
two immense expanses of upland 
hills, Lewiston is proud of its 
frontier hospitality, its year-round 
sunshine, its lumber mills (one of 
which is the world’s largest), its 
yearly rodeo and its baseball teams, 
from PeeWee League to Class A 
professional—and of its newspaper, 
too. 

In a smaller community such as 
Lewiston (pop. 15,000), the editor 
lives in daily contact with the people 
who read his newspaper over their 
morning coffee. So it is with Ki- 
wanian Johnston. When he walks 
down Lewiston’s long, winding Main 
Street, businessmen come out of 
their stores to discuss the contents 
of the morning’s editorial page. 
Housewives on their way to shop 
wave to him as he walks by. 

One morning this August, John- 
ston and I were walking down the 
lower end of Main Street, near the 
confluence of the Snake and Clear- 
water rivers, when a burly lumber- 
jack in tin pants and an open wool 
shirt accosted the tall editor. “Say, 
Johnston,” he barked, “I liked that 
editorial of yours this morning about 
building that highway up the 
Lochsa. Keep it up, brother. You’re 
running this paper just like a good 
lumberjack would.” 

Bill grinned slowly and we 
walked on. “You ask why I like 
being a small-town editor,” he said. 
“Things like that explain it. Your 
readers judge the paper in personal 
terms. When you write something, 
you can see the people you're writ- 
ing for. They aren’t just mass cir- 
culation figures, but real human 
beings—like that lumberjack. If 
they like it, they tell you. If they 
don’t, they tell you, too. And either 
way I like it.” 


Kiwanian JouNSTON’s editorial 
voice has not, however, been re- 
stricted to the Tribune’s 16,000 sub- 
scribers in- northern Idaho. His 
editorials are regularly reprinted in 
the nation’s most influential jour- 
nals—the Washington Post Times- 
Herald, the Milwaukee Journal, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the Port- 
land Journal, to name a few. And 
the nation’s leading columnists, e.g., 
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Walter Lippman and Joseph Alsop, 
have praised the editor from the 
Idaho hills in almost rhapsodic 
terms. “Your editorial was so beau- 
tifully written that I genuinely envy 
you having done it,” columnist Alsop 
recently wrote Johnston. 

One reason that Johnston’s words 
seem to win both local and national 
approval is his refusal to write down 
to his audience, despite occasional 
outside advice to do so. Once, at a 
Columbia University editorial sym- 
posium in New York, a Cleveland 
editor took Bill's editorials apart; 
he decried them as being “too ab- 
stract and too complex.” 

“Perhaps he was right,” Johnston 
said slowly, “but I think you 
make editorial issues simple to the 
point of nothing. The ordinary per- 
son, if he is interested, is capable of 
understanding complexities 
than he is given credit for. I think 
the average wants editorial 
opinion to be outspoken, honest and 
even if he doesn’t personally 


can 


more 
person 


fair 
agree with your viewpoint 
“The process of being fair is 
just sitting on the fence or ignoring 
Fairness is 


not 


a controversial issue 


presenting opponent's best 
ideas in full 


apart on the basis of logic, not per- 


youl 
and then tearing them 


sonality 

“The 
paper 1s 
readers the truth 


important thing in a news- 


telling its 
We try, but oc- 
the truth. And 
make a mistake, we 
The strong- 


whether it’s 


casionally we boot 
when 


correct it immediately 


we do 
est thing for a newspaper to do is to 
admit it’s wrong when it is.” 

Kiwanian 
editorial 


In practice, Johnston 
up to this credo. A 
couple of years ago the Tribune be- 


lives 


came involved in a warm battle with 


Idaho Governor Len Jordan, who 
had closed down the state’s College 
of Education at Lewiston. At the 


peak of the battle, both sides lost 
their the controversy 
descended momentary fit of 


tempers and 
into a 


name-calling 


Soon afterward, Johnston de- 
cided that he had been editorially 
unfair to Governor Jordan. So he 


printed an apology to the Governor 
on the Tribune's front page, a move 
unusual in the 
ness that the Associated Press sent 
out a story about an editor who was 
willing to admit he could be wrong 
“I made a mistake,” Johnston said. 
“Since I made it in print, the only 
thing to do was to admit it in print.” 

After this episode, Johnston con- 
fined himself to the facts in the con- 
troversy over the closing of the col- 


busi- 


so newspape! 
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lege. He proceeded to marshal such 
imposing statistics and factual argu- 
ments about the state’s need for the 
college that a succeeding governor, 
Robert Smylie, and the legislature 
reversed themselves. The college 
was ordered reopened. “If you give 
people the facts so that they can 
understand them, they'll usually be 
fair and do the right thing,” says 
Johnston. “But if you'just indulge 
yourself in name-calling because 
they don’t with you, what 
good can you expect to accomplish?” 
religion 


agree 


Fairness is practically a 


with the angular Kiwanian. Ex- 
ample: Although the Tribune has 
- * * * * * * 


NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER WEEK 
OCTOBER 1-8 


opposed Idaho’s senior US Senator 


Henry Dworshak on most issues, 
the newspaper never has failed to 
give Dworshak complete and fair 


And Dworshak and John- 


poli- 


coverage 
ston, although 
tically, are warm personal friends. 
“Bill is the fairest editor in Idaho,” 
says the white-maned Idaho 
“He gives me better treatment than 


disagreeing 


solon. 


do some of the papers that support 
me.” 
To 


candidates 


give all of Idaho's political 
a full and equal hearing, 
question- 
naire that covers every the 
Then he prints all the 

full and 


Johnston sends them a 


issue ol 
campaign 


answers in as a_ series 
bases his editorial comment strictly 


on the answers. “We do not endorse 


candidates as such,” he says “We 
judge them on their stand on the 
issues.” 

Johnston’s toughest battle was 


waged over the innocent-sounding 
but explosive issue of daylight sav- 
ing time. His Tribune favored stand- 
ard time on the basis that the entire 
region this time (“You've 
got to represent the whole 
without regard to city boundaries’’). 
But Lewiston’s businessmen favored 
daylight time and pushed its accept- 
ance through the city council. 
Johnston decided that the coun- 
cil’s action was arbitrary and began 
a campaign to bring the issue to a 
vote of Lewiston’s cit- 
izens. His move created some 
bruised feelings, and one _ busi- 
nessman charged into Bill’s office, 


was on 


region 


referendum 


threatening to get his job and cancel 
the firm’s advertising. Bill politely 
told him to go ahead. 

The next day the businessman 
called him to apologize. “This 
business of a newspaper being at the 


mercy of its advertisers is pure 
blarney, the worst cliché in the 
business,” ‘says Johnston. “Busi- 


nessmen are too decent to try it. If 
it was true, the Lewiston Tribune 


would have been out of business 
long ago.” 
The daylight time issue was 


placed on the ballot, the Tribune 
supported standard time (but pre- 
sented both sides of the case), and 
standard time won by a 2-1 margin. 
“We didn’t do it alone,” Johnston 
said. “Any paper that claims that 
it can dominate public opinion is 
crazy. What you do is give people 
the full facts and let them take it 


from there. By taking an editorial 


position, you can create a climate 
for action—nothing more.” 
What happens when the people 


fail to act was demonstrated in 1954 
when the Tribune lost its campaign 
for a city manager type of govern- 
ment for Lewiston. “No one backed 
it up,” said Johnston. “That showed 
that it isn’t just a matter of writing 
editorials and waiting for the people 
to clamber aboard. 

“That’s a good thing, too. 
should be more skeptical of 
newspapers, by golly!” 

The Kiwanian whose writings 
have been compared to those of 
William Allen White, the sage of 
Emporia, Kansas, was born in Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta of a Yankee father 


People 
their 


and Canadian mother. His father 
(“a pioneer at heart,” says Bill) 
followed the wheat boom westward 
to the Pacific and then took up 
gyppe (small) logging in the big 
timber of the Northwest 

Because Dad Johnston was con- 


stantly on the move after new tim- 
ber stands, Bill didn’t enter school 
until he was ten years old, when the 
family moved to the onetime gold 
rush town of Orofino, Idaho to settle 
down. But his mother had taught 
him to read, and young Bill quickly 
made up the grades he had missed. 

By the time he entered Orofino 
High School, Bill had decided upon 
his lifetime profession, and, char- 
acteristically, he did something 
about it. At the age of fourteen he 
became a part-time reporter for the 


Clearwater Weekly Tribune and 
Orofino agent for the Spokane 
Spokesman Review. 

These jobs, plus a summertime 


(See SMALL-TOWN EDITOR page 47) 
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Personal injury suits plagued the courts, confused the 


jurors and sky-recketed costs until Impartial 


Medical Testimony showed that justice could be swift as well as 


sure. bringing awards in line with legitimate losses. 


| gqerer AL INJURY CASES are over- 
whelming our courts from 
coast to coast: in our biggest cities 
it takes from two to as many 
as four years for such a case 
to come to trial. And when the 
suit is finally heard, the jury 
is often completely bewildered by 
the conflicting testimony of doctors 
called by the plaintiff and the 
defendant. The result is a wild guess 
as to how much to award in 
damages, if anything—and a new 
flood of litigants with blown-up 
claims or shaky defense, encouraged 
to hope that in their cases too, the 
jury will guess wrong. 

To meet this situation, New York 
City’s Supreme Court has come up 
with a program that has resulted in 
swifter and surer justice. It is called 
Impartial Medical Testimony, or 
IMT, and the most obvious measure 
of its success is this: Since Decem- 
ber 1, 1953, it has helped to dispose 
of more than 250 personal injury 
suits without trial. No one knows 
how many suits have not been 
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started at all because IMT is in 
effect. 

To see why IMT can be so helpful, 
let’s sit in on a typical pre-IMT 
courtroom scene. 

From the preliminary testimony, 
this much is clear: the man fell 
off a stepladder and six hours later 
he was dead. Why? That’s the multi- 
thousand-dollar question the jury 
must answer. 

A large, self-confident man en- 
thrones himself in the witness chair. 
Yes, he is a doctor specializing in 
diseases of the heart; he has written 
books; he has lectured to a genera- 
tion of medical students. His expert 
professional opinion echoes utmost 
conviction: The fall from the ladder 
damaged the man’s heart. 

Cross-examination cannot shake 
him. “Suspicious chronic symp- 
toms?” The family physician had 
diagnosed them as stomach trouble. 
Nothing else was known to cause 
injury to the man’s heart; therefore, 
it must have been the fall. 

Later, a brisk, incisive witness 
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for the defense, boasting equally 
impressive medical credentials, con- 
tradicts this conclusion. “Impos- 
sible,” he says, “that a sound heart 
should be damaged by a blow that 
did not even raise a bruise.” He is 
positive that a man with a diseased 
heart climbed a ladder, suffered an 
attack, and, consequently, fell. 

Which one do you, as a juror, 
believe? 

Neither doctor ever saw the de- 
ceased. Each was hired, not for his 
skill as a physician, but for his 
value as a witness. If either had 
reached a different conclusion, he 
would not have been called. You 
could decide either way with equal 
justice—or lack of it. 

Contrast this with what hap- 
pened in a recent case in New 
York’s Supreme Court 

The jury could see the scars on 
the musician’s left hand and wrist 
But it could not see whether the 
injuries were permanent and dis- 
abling, as the plaintiff's doctors said 
or had caused no loss of motion, 
as the defense doctors stated. This 
was the crux of the case, for the 
injured man claimed the accident 
had left him unable to play his 
customary instruments—bass violin 
and piano. 

The opposing lawyers were sum- 
moned to the bench and, after a 
low-voiced colloquy, the judge an- 
nounced a brief adjournment. Two 
hours later, the jury was relieved to 
hear that it wouldn’t inherit this 
headache after all. The case had 
been settled. 

During the whispered conference, 
the lawyers agreed that the Court 
should procure an impartial medical 
opinion. The musician was sent to a 
neurologist of highest standing 
among his fellow doctors. On the 
basis of his report that the injuries 
were not unduly serious, a com- 
promise offer of $6000 was made 
and accepted, ending the case. 

Expert testimony serves the court 
well when it reveals the true nature, 
extent and probable cause of in- 
juries. But when it is contradictory 
and confusing, justice becomes lame 
as well as blind. 

Informal pre-trial hearings, at- 
tended only by judge and lawyers, 
and used by many courts, have been 
helpful in settling cases without trial. 
However, they cannot effect a com- 
promise when the medical experts 
consulted by the opposing parties 
disagree. Inevitably, the suit goes to 
trial; inevitably, juries reach hap- 
hazard verdicts. 

Impartial medical testimony was 
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suggested by Justice Bernard Botein, 
of New York’s Supreme Court, and 
received the enthusiastic support of 
David W. Peck, presiding justice of 
a higher court, the Appellate Divi- 
sion of New York’s First Depart- 
ment. What was needed, Judge 
Botein argued, was a plan to make 
justice surer as well as swifter. In 
everyday life, when doctors differ in 
their diagnosis, the patient’s family 
doesn’t decide which is right by 
taking a vote. Instead, another doc- 
tor, the most experienced to be 
found, is called into consultation. 
Why shouldn’t courts follow this 
same sensible procedure? There 
would be a double dividend: more 
settlements without trial; more 
equitable verdicts in cases where 
trial could not be avoided. 


Appettate Division Justice Peck 
endorsed the idea. Wholehearted in- 
terprofessional cooperation made it 
successful. New York’s Academy of 
Medicine joined with the County 
Medical Society to name a panel of 
outstandingly able doctors—men 
whose specialty was bone, or brain, 
or X ray, or some other of the 
branches of medicine dealing with 
the consequences of injury. In spite 
of their heavy schedules, these men 
agreed to serve. As the utmost safe- 
guard against even unconscious bias, 
it was decided that, no matter who 
suggested IMT consultation, the 
court alone would pay his fee. 
The Ford Motor’ Fund and the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation under- 
wrote initial costs with equal grants 
totaling $40,000. A special committee 
of the New York City Bar Associa- 





Photo by David Forbert 


Judge Steuer was elected Justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court in 1932. 
He received his bachelor of arts degree 
from Harvard in 1920, and three years 
later, his bachelor of laws from Co- 
lumbia University School of Law. After 
graduation, he entered private law 
practice in New York City and re- 
mained in it until his election to the 


City Court of New York in 1930. 
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tion undertook to administer the 
money. 

A typical illustration of what IMT 
can do was a suit that grew out of 
a mild auto accident, just a side- 
swipe of cars on a narrow private 
road. The claim was for a prolapsed 
uterus, a serious injury. “Couldn’t 
have come from the accident,” de- 
clared the defense attorney at the 
pre-trial conference. “Our doctor 
says it could and did,” retorted 
counsel for the injured woman. 
Prior to IMT, nothing less than the 
sword of justice, wielded by what 
was likely to be a well-confused 
jury, could have cut this uncom- 
promising knot. Yet IMT untied it 
swiftly. On order of the judge, the 
court’s Medical Report Office ar- 
ranged for examination by a panel 
gynecologist. No one connected with 
the case had a voice in choosing this 
doctor; his name was selected under 
a rotation system operating within 
the panel of each specialty. 

A few days later, the judge and 
both lawyers had copies of his find- 
ings: Unquestionably, the unfor- 
tunate woman’s condition long pre- 
ceded her accident. At the subse- 
quent pre-trial meeting, her at- 
torney conceded that his doctor must 
have been mistaken. With medical 
controversy removed, it took only 
minutes to agree on the nominal 
payment that disposed of the case. 

Each such result—and there have 
been scores of them—saves precious 
court time for the hearing of an- 
other case, to say nothing of the 
$2250 average cost of each jury trial 
in New York’s Supreme Court. A 
$12,500 claim yielded for $550 when 
the IMT specialist reported that a 
woman’s kidney condition was con- 
genital, not due to an accident. A 
diagnosis by an IMT physician rid 
the calendar of a $25,000 suit for 
spinal injury—settled for $1000. 

It is not the province of the court 
to pass upon the merits of settle- 
ments independently reached—with 
one exception that reveals another 
valuable aspect of IMT. 

It was a freak accident. A projec- 
tion from an oil truck snagged the 
coat of a ten-year-old boy, dragging 
him almost a city block. His broken 
bones healed well, but the tissues 
of both legs were horribly abraded. 
Even after his discharge from the 
hospital, those young limbs pre- 
sented a sight not easily endured. 

The attorneys had arrived at a 
$30,000 figure; they conferred with 
the judge only because the Court’s 
approval is required when the in- 
jured person is a minor. The amount 


appeared adequate until this ques- 
tion occurred to the judge: “Would 
this youngster require further treat- 
ment?” The defendant’s physician 
thought not; the hospital doctors 
would hazard no opinion. The re- 
sponsibility rested with the judge; 
thanks to IMT, he didn’t need to 
guess. 

Within a week, the warning came 
back from the panel dermatologist 
who examined the boy: Frequently 
such extensive skin grafts break 
down, requiring additional plastic 
surgery. Result: The settlement, as 
finally approved, boosted the out- 
right payment by $5000 and set 
aside another $10,000 in a contingent 
fund, available if further operations 
were needed. 

The fact that there is a $6000 ceil- 
ing on the maximum verdict that 
may be awarded in New York’s 
City Courts contributes to the pres- 
sure on the Supreme Court’s per- 
sonal injury calendar. Understand- 
ably, everyone who dreams _ of 
recovering more — everyone who 
hopes to stimulate the jury’s gen- 
erosity by asking more—moves to 
be heard in Supreme Court, where 
the sky’s the limit. 

Before IMT, unless it was obvious 
that the claimed injuries could not 
bring a $6000 verdict, the calendar 
judge had no choice but to pile 
another suit onto the Supreme 
Court’s overload. Now, if he is 
doubtful, he orders an IMT exam- 
ination. The results so far show that 
in such cases only about one third 
have warranted Supreme Court 
deliberation. 

Members of the IMT panels have 
had some eye-opening experiences 
with personal-injury plaintiffs. In 
one suit, for example, the IMT 
orthopedist found no physical reason 
why the injured woman could not 
bend her knee or walk any faster 
than the limping crawl she exhibited 
in his office. He was ready to report 
that much. Then he observed a bit 
of startling evidence from _ his 
ground floor window a few moments 
later: this same woman running like 
a gazelle to catch a bus! 

Chance sent another case to 
the one Impartial expert who 
could diagnose it better than any 
other ophthalmologist. Forget what 
an examination told this doctor 
about the eye the young man claimed 
was blinded in an accident. The 
doctor could not forget that he had 
looked into that same eye years 
before and sadly advised the lad’s 
mother that her little boy was suf- 

(See CONGESTED CoURTS page 47) 
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Paducah, Kentucky's 


Ballet Battalion inspired 


theusands of 


voters to register and 


ss 


will send 


theusands more to the 






polls next month. 





By O. M. STRETCH 


REGISTER and VOTE 


Arrived in Paducah, Kentucky— 

birthplace of Irvin S. Cobb and 
Alben W. Barkley —about three 
hours before the local deadline on 
voter registration for the November 
6 elections. It was a sunny Septem- 
ber Saturday, warm enough to heat 
a fellow’s face for shaving, yet cool 
enough to make a sweater or suit- 
coat feel comfortable 

My arriving during the last few 
hours of registration was timed so 
that I could learn the results of the 
“get ‘em to register” phase of local 


Kiwanians’ Ballot Battalion cam- 
paign and talk to the men about 
their plans for getting Paducah 


voters to the polls on Election Day. 

To find these fellows, I went to the 
Irvin Cobb Hotel on Broadway, the 
city’s main street, where I found 
Ballot Battalion committeemen from 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Paducah and 
South Paducah discussing get-out- 
the-vote plans with leaders of other 
civic organizations (Exchange, Lions 
and League of Women Voters. 
Rotary and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, though not represented 
at the meeting, also were to take 
part in the get-out-the-vote cam- 


30 


paign. Kiwanian Forrest Bugher, 
chairman of the Paducah _ club’s 
Ballot Battalion committee, also was 
representing the Paducah Building 
Trades Council, of which he is presi- 


dent). After the meeting, Kiwan- 
ians Bugher; J. L. “Jim” Munal, 
chairman of the South Paducah 


club’s BB committee; and Vic Taber, 
a member of the south side club’s 
committee, joined me in a walk to 
the county courthouse to see if there 
was a long line of McCracken Coun- 
ty citizens waiting to register be- 
fore the deadline. There was. 

“I see at least two people that my 
wife called up yesterday,” said Vic, 
“and reminded that this was the last 
day they could register.” 

Two women were seated behind 
tables and were registering the last- 
minute voters as fast as they could. 
There were two lines, both of which 
extended about twenty feet from the 
tables and out doorways into the 
courthouse corridors. The registra- 
tion books had also been open the 
previous evening. 

“Over the past two-week period,” 
said Chairman Forrest Bugher, 
“members of the Paducah Building 





Trades Council telephoned 
person on the purgation list that was 
published in the newspaper—there 
were between 400 and 500 names on 
the list. You see, in order to vote 
here, a person must register or re- 
register if he is a new voter, has 
never registered before, has changed 
his name by marriage or otherwise 
since last registering, or has moved 
from one precinct to another. He 
must be a citizen of the United 
States, and he must have lived in 
Kentucky for a year, in the county 
for six months, and in his precinct 
for sixty days. Now, the people 
‘purged’ from the voters’ list were 
able to preserve their right to vote 
in this election by re-registering by 
noon today, and that’s what my men 
in the Building Trades Council 
called to tell them.” 

A little later, Forrest and I left 
the others and started toward the 
Henson-Barnett clothing store on 
Broadway, where I was to meet Tom 
Henson, president of the Paducah 
club. 

“As you know,” said Forrest, “the 
two Kiwanis clubs in Paducah are 
heading the entire Ballot Battalion 
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show locally. In seeking the help 
of the other organizations in the 
campaign, we're following the pat- 
tern suggested by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. The Kiwanis clubs are 
spearheading the movement, and we 
feel that we’ve played a big part in 
getting some 3600 voters to register 
in the past two weeks—perhaps they 
wouldn’t have registered if it hadn’t 
been for our drive. For one thing, 
our committee appeared before the 
Purgation Board and requested that 
the registration books be open dur- 
ing the evenings and at various con- 
venient points in the county. For 
those voters who have to register, or 
re-register, the books are open from 
June 1 to forty-five days before 
Election Day. But some people have 
trouble getting down to the court- 
house during the day, so we wanted 
the books to be open evenings in 
the three county schools, and in one 
city school. Well, at first the mem- 
bers of the Purgation Board said 
that they didn’t believe it would do 
any good to open registration eve- 
nings. It had been tried last time— 
in 1952—they said, and had flopped: 
Only about 100 voters registered. 
The Board eventually decided to go 
along with us, though, and the books 
were opened evenings—at the places 
we suggested. Thankfully, 3600 peo- 
ple registered!—just 3500 more than 
had registered in the same period 
four years ago. 

“Another thing we did in our 
drive was to spread the word about 
registering, and get others to spread 
the word, too—in their offices, shops, 
clubs, groups of friends. I remem- 
ber telling one woman, “You'd better 
register. Time’s growing short.’ She 
said, ‘Oh, I am registered.’ The very 
next day I saw her down at the 
courthouse, registering. Then there 
was another man—he’s been living 
here fourteen years, he’s forty years 
old, and he’s never voted in his life! 
I asked him why, and he said he just 
had never got around to registering. 
His wife was forty-nine, and she had 
never voted either. I got both of 
them to register 

“T told this fellow that his vote is 
important—that, for example, the 
amount of spending by the govern- 
ment—both on the national and 
local planes—directly affects his 
own economic future. The people 


even an energetic man busy ‘round 
the clock. I learned later in the 
day that, in addition to being presi- 
dent of the Paducah Building 
Trades Council, he is financial sec- 
retary of Operating Engineers’ Local 
181, business representative for Dis- 
trict 5 of the same local, business 
manager of Local 761 of Operating 
Engineers, vice-president of the 
State Federation of Labor, president 
of the Paducah Metal Trades Coun- 
cil, and co-chairman of the Labor- 
Management Joint Industrial Com- 
mittee of Paducah. 

“Of course,” said Forrest, “we 
didn’t undertake the _ registration 
drive without counting heavily on 
radio and the press. Morning, after- 
noon and night for the past two 
weeks we've had spot announce- 
ments read over Paducah’s two 
radio stations.” He took a folded 
sheet of paper from his pocket, un- 
folded it, and handed it to me. On 
it were typed some of the spot an- 
nouncements: 


SOME 300,000 NATURALIZED CITIZENS WILL 
BE ABLE TO VOTE FOR PRESIDENT FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN THE NOVEMBER 6 ELECTION. 
ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? IF SO, BE SURE 
TO REGISTER. IF YOU DON’T GET YOUR 
NAME IN THE BOOK, YOU CAN’T VOTE. 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS: “I FORGOT TO 
REGISTER.” YOU CAN’T VOTE IN THE NO- 
VEMBER 6 ELECTION UNLESS YOU ARE 
REGISTERED. 


WILL YOU REACH VOTING AGE BY ELECTION 
DAY NOVEMBER 6? IF SO, BE SURE TO 
REGISTER SO YOU CAN VOTE. 


“That last one had special mean- 
ing this year,” said Forrest. “Last 
May, Kentucky passed legislation 
making the state one of two in the 
nation to allow eighteen-year-olds 
to vote. We had a mass registration 
of these young people then, of 
course, but perhaps there were some 
unregistered ones who happened to 
hear this spot. The Paducah Sun- 
Democrat ran several stories about 
the Ballot Battalion’s efforts to get 
people to register, and, of course, 
the paper gave all the details about 
the evening registering. On August 
26, the Sun-Democrat carried the 
first of a series of boxes, saying, ‘If 





wre vote i = — : . (Top to bottom) Ballot Battalion leaders from 
on ee _— office, I said, control the tee Kiwanis Clubs, the League of Women 4 ” 
the spending. I also told him that if Voters, Exchange, and Lions discuss get-out- in 
he didn’t vote he couldn’t criticize.” the-vote plans. Kiwanians Forrest Bugher 
: : (right) and Jim Munal hang a streamer in a 
Kiwanian Forrest Bugher, an op- dry cleaning establishment. Benny Braddley 
erating engineer, really knows the oe Roduesh, a ginatasarponr-atd aneonsts 
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importance of the vote, for he’s been Forrest, Saad of the Paducah club’s Ballot 


elected to enough offices to keep Battalion committee, affixes a bumper strip. 
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you are not registered, you have 
only twelve days to register and 
qualify for voting in the November 
election.’ 

“Thanks to the personal contacts, 
the telephone calls, the visit to the 
Purgation Board, and the coopera- 
tion of radio and the press, we feel 
that our registration drive has been 
a success. And I think that this 
area will have its heaviest vote in 
history on November 6.” 

We arrived at Club President Tom 
Henson's store, and Forrest intro- 
duced me to the mayor of Paducah, 
George G. Jacobs. Tom was wait- 
ing on a customer. 

“Not only am I a Kiwanian,” said 
the mayor, “but my predecessor 
was, too. And two of my four city 
commissioners are Kiwanians. Do 
I share Forrest's belief that Novem- 
ber 6 will see the largest turnout at 
the pells? Yes, I do, and I think the 
Ballot Battalion will have a good 
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Last-minute registrants line up in 

the McCracken County Courthouse. The 
Ballot Battalion kept reminding 

the voters of the registration deadline. 


deal to do with it. People need 
something to prod them to vote. Too 
many don’t feel that the issues of 
the day involve them personally. 
Besides, they don’t think their vote 
makes any difference. This prod- 
ding, this educating people as to 
their responsibility in becoming in- 
terested in the issues, weighing the 
merits of the candidates, then going 
to the polls without fail—that’s 
where Ballot Battalion comes in.” 


I wert the mayor and Forrest dis- 
cussing politics, and went over to 
President Tom Henson, who had 
finished waiting on his customer. 
“Our club puts on the West Ken- 
tucky McCracken County Fair each 
year,” said Tom. “This year it was 
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on from August 28 to 31. We were 
giving full time to the fair those four 
days, and as you can see we moved 
right from the fair to the registra- 
tion drive. The Paducah club has 
been staging the West Kentucky 
McCracken County Fair for twelve 
years, and we’ve made as much as 
$10,000 profit from a single fair. Our 
donations to underprivileged child 
work average about $4000 a year. 
Last year we gave $5000 toward a 
new high school football stadium, 
and recently, $3000 toward an ex- 
tension in the public library. We've 
got three $200 scholarships going at 
Paducah Junior College, and we 
sponsor a Teen Town youth center— 
which we've turned over to the Key 
Club boys. The Paducah club built 
the Teen Town building about eight 
years ago for $14,000. 

“Now that the fair is out of the 
way, we can devote our full time to 
getting out the vote, and our cam- 
paign is going to be a success. For- 
rest Bugher has been with the club 
since March. I like to assign new 
members to important projects right 
away—helps them to feel that 
they're part of the club, keeps up 
their interest. Forrest has been do- 
ing a great job as chairman of the 
Ballot Battalion committee. Have 
you talked to him about our get- 
out-the-vote plans—now that the 
registration drive is over?” 

Chairman Bugher, his chat with 
the mayor over, walked over to 
where we were standing. Mayor 
Jacobs shook my hand, said his 
good-bys, and left. I asked Forrest 
about his plans for the coming 
campaign. 

“IT talked to several groups during 
the registration drive,” he said, “and 
I'll talk to several more in the next 
month. We're going to show the 
movie, “Knock On Any Door,” at 
least thirty times before November 
6. We'll show it to civic groups, 
labor organizations and at schools. 
It has an introduction by Bing 
Crosby, and it’s about a precinct 
worker—a woman—who boosts the 
voting in her precinct to seventy- 
eight per cent, when other precincts 
are averaging about twelve per cent. 
And she does it entirely through 
her own efforts. From the Kiwanis 
General Office, we and the South 
Paducah club have ordered 2000 
“Let’s All Register and Vote” but- 
tons, 150 automobile bumper strips 
that say “Join the Ballot Battalion— 
Register and Vote,” another 150 
window streamers that say the same 
thing, 200 Ballot Battalion buttons 
for workers in the campaign, and 


twenty-five Ballot Battalion book- 
lets, which explain the project in 
detail and tell how the various or- 
ganizations in a community can 
work together on Ballot Battalion. 
In addition, we'll have the radio 
spots, and articles in the newspaper. 

“On Election Day, we'll have sev- 
eral committees in operation—trans- 
portation, baby-sitting, telephone 
handlers. The organizations co- 
operating with us will help man all 
the committees on November 6, as 
well as before Election Day. I sup- 
pose the League of Women Voters 
will do the baby-sitting—this will be 
done so that the babies’ mothers can 
go to the polls. We'll probably have 
seventy cars for transportation to 
the polls, and the cars will operate 
out of one transportation center. 
We plan to equip them with walkie- 
talkies. Then we'll have a tele- 
phone battery in each precinct, and 
a spotter for each voting list. Those 
voters who haven't cast their ballot 
by 10 a.m. will be called on the 
telephone. This afternoon’ we'll 
start passing out some of the buttons 
and putting on some of the bumper 
strips and window streamers, but 
we're going to save the bulk of our 
supply until later.” 

After lunch, I accompanied For- 
rest and other Ballot Battalion 
workers as they opened their get- 
out-the-vote campaign. The pro- 
prietor of the cleaning and pressing 
shop said he was glad that the men 
chose his establishment for a BB 
window streamer. The motorist 
smiled as a bumper strip was at- 
tached to his automobile’s front 
bumper. The nineteen-year-old col- 
lege sophomore, stopped on the 
street by the campaigners, replied 
proudly, “Yes, I'm registered,” then 
watched as a button was pinned to 
his sweater by a South Paducah 
Kiwanian. 

“Tell all your friends, relatives 
and associates to vote,” Forrest 
Bugher told the young man. 

“I will,” said the youth. 

“The Ballot Battalion,” said For- 
rest later, “is a means to the end— 
a means of teaching citizenship re- 
sponsibility. I don’t think anyone 
can call himself a responsible citizen 
if he doesn’t vote. All good citizens 
register and vote.” 

I promised him and all the other 
Ballot Battalion campaigners that I 
would vote—and tell all my friends, 
relatives and associates to vote, too. 
So I'm telling you: You'd better 
vote, and tell your friends, relatives 
and associates that they should do 
the same! THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Civic Works 

NEW HOMES FOR OLD FOLKS 

PROBLEMS SOLVED often beget other problems. For ex- 
ample: Medical science vanquished diseases and 
brought longer life. Soon, however, the question was 
asked, “What will be done with the added years?” Most 
people agree that neither television nor “do it your- 
self” has completely forged a solution. Again, low 
standards of living gave way to higher standards, but 
also higher costs. For old people—with stable pensions 
—these increased costs created new problems. Inad- 
equate housing is one of the most serious. 

In this regard—housing for senior citizens—a striking 
contribution has been made in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia. There, at the Kiwanis Village, just one and a 
half miles from the center of the city, deserving old 
folks can find modern housing in pleasant, convenient 


MUN ANIS VILLAGE 1994 





surroundings for $35 or less a month. In an equally 
striking manner, cooperation between private citizens, 
represented by the Kiwanis Club of Victoria, and the 
public, through its federal and local governments, made 
the project possible. 

The Village consists of forty-two dwelling units com- 
fortably spaced on 2.8 acres of land. Extensive lawns 
and abundant shrubbery give the area a peaceful sub- 
urban-like atmosphere. For outdoor sports enthusiasts, 
a shuffle board, checker board and horseshoe pits are 
provided. Married couples live in the village’s thirty- 
four double units. On the death of one member of the 
couple, the survivor moves to one of the eight single 
units. The couple units rent for $20 a month plus a 
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(Left) An exterior view at Kiwanis Village in Victoria, British 
Columbia. (Above) Single units have a bed-sitting room of 
14x16 feet; kitchen, 6x8 feet; and shared bath, 6x8 feet. 
(Below) Couple units feature a living room, 14 x 16 feet; 
bedroom, 10x12 feet; bathroom and kitchen, 6x8 feet each. 
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flat rate service charge of $15 for electricity, refrigera- 
tor and stove. Single unit occupants pay $14 per month 
plus a $10 service charge. 

The Village came about following the formation of 
the Kiwanis Village Society by the Kiwanis Club of 
Victoria in 1951. The Society, under Kiwanian-chair- 
man Ed Mallek, coordinated the project, which was 
finally completed in 1954. Total cost of the Village was 
$290,000. The Victoria club raised, in house-to-house 
campaigns, or donated, a total of $130,000. The Pro- 
vincial Government granted $90,000, and the federal 
government, through the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, loaned $70,000. The city of Victoria pro- 
vided the land. Under terms of the Kiwanis Village 
incorporation, the Village is maintained on a nonprofit 
basis. Rents are gauged to allow payment of both the 
C.M.H.C. loan and municipal taxes of $8 a month for 
each unit 

Kiwanis participation in the project extended even to 
the architecture. Charles E. Craig, a member of the 
Victoria club, designed the haven for old folks. For 
his work, Charles has been awarded the Massey Foun- 
Gold Medal—highest award available to Can- 
architects. The prize was bestowed on Kiwanis 


dation 
adian 
Village on the basis that 
standing contribution to 
completely integrated design and in its social signifi- 
rental housing to deserving 


it represented an out- 
Canadian architecture in its 
cance in providing low 


senior citizens of Canada.” 


TENANTS FOR DALMATIA 

DALMATIA, PENNSYLVANIA, with a 650, 
surrounded by a trading area of about 2000, grew up as 
a trading center for nearby farms. The increasing mech- 
anization of agriculture brought about an unemploy- 
ment problem. Aware that the town economy had need 
of a balanced development in both agriculture and in- 


population of 








in searching for the means 


dustry, the townspeople be 
of bringing industrial growth to their town. Situated 
where Stone Valley meets the Susquehanna River mid- 
way between Harrisburg and Williamsport, Dalmatia 
was equipped with two empty industrial buildings. These 
had been intermittently occupied by small textile com- 
panies over a period of twenty-five years. None of these 
firms had achieved any substantial success in these 
years, nor had they been able to provide a program for 
male emp'oyment. 

Early in 1954, the Kiwanis Club of Dalmatia, which 
was less than one month old at the time, adopted as their 
first major project the relocation of new industry in their 
The Kiwanians had no trouble locating two de- 
sirable manufacturing concerns interested in coming 
to Dalmatia. The two vacant buildings, however, were 
owned by interests outside of Dalmatia. Because the 
owners refused to rent the buildings, the Kiwanians 
were faced with the necessity of raising the money to 
buy them. To keep the Kiwanis club out of the real 
estate business, it was decided to organize a nonprofit 
corporation to purchase, own, manage and lease the 
buildings. While the corporation, Community Bui!dings 
Incorporated, was being established, the Kiwanians can- 
vassed the town systematically and within five weeks 
had successfully raised subscriptions to a $30,000 bond 
issue. On January 5, 1955, Community Building Incor- 
porated, took title to the two buildings. Within a month, 
leases were signed with the Dalmatia B!ouse Company 
and with Creative Playthings Incorporated. These leases 
were arranged to provide low rent and purchase options 
for the lessees. The Dalmatia B!ouse Company has al- 
ready exercised its option. As a result of a project car- 
ried out by the twenty members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Dalmatia, almost one hundred people are now em- 
ployed in new industries—and all before the club had 
celebrated its first birthday. 


town 


STATISTICIAN’S ESTIMATE 

REcENTLY, with the help of volunteer labor and donated 
equipment, the Kiwanis Club of Ypsilanti, Michigan 
completed a badly needed playground on surplus land 
turned over to the city housing commission by the Public 
Housing Administration. The volunteer workers chanzed 
a rough and hilly brush-covered area into a level four- 
acre park that will eventually provide a much-neeced 
playground for the children of the Ypsilanti south side. 
Sparked by the Kiwanians, more than seventy people 
made donations ranging from a piece of earth-moving 


Pleasantly surprised by a check for $3000 is Reverend Wendall 
Newell (left), superintendent of the Arizona Boys Ranch for 
Homeless boys. The check is presented by Kiwanian Norman 
Hanson on behalf of the Encanto, Phoenix club, which 
raised the money among local citizens with a cleverly devised 
fund-raising campaign labeled the “Buck-A-Month Club.” 
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equipment to eight dozen rolls for the dinner served to 
the workers. 

The line-up of machines present on the first working 
Saturday included three diesel shovels, one small and 
two large scrapers, four bulldozers, one large road 
grader and twelve trucks. A statistician in the club esti- 
mated that equipment valued at nearly half a million 
dollars was concentrated on the site. Despite the best 
efforts of all, the project could not be completed in one 
day, and a second Saturday was designated to complete 
the job. Remarkably, there was more equipment present 
the second day than there was the first day. The mam- 
moth machinery used up 1800 gallons of diesel fuel oil 
and forty gallons of gasoline, also donated to the project. 

There were twenty-four men on the job operating 
equipment or directing operations and establishing grade 
levels. These worked nine hours each day, and many of 
the contractors remarked that they had never seen their 
men work so hard for wages. Not ail of the volunteer 
contractors were from Ypsilanti; some of them were 
from communities as much as thirty miles away. 

Plans for the completed playground call for two base- 
ball diamonds, a picnic area, swings and other play- 
ground equipment, and a hard-surfaced area which will 
be used as a roller-skating rink during the day and as a 
parking area for night baseball games. Winter sports have 
not been neglected either. The hill which was used as a 
source for the fill dirt was graded for a tobeggan slide 
and there are provisions for flooding a portion of the 
area for use as an ice rink. 


WINNIPEG’S NURSERY CENTRE 

A DAY NURSERY has been built by the Kiwanis Club of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba to aid working mothers with tots 
from two to five years old. The nursery accommodates 
up to forty children in two large playrooms, an empty 
‘correction” room for youngsters who momentarily go 
astray, and a small sick ward. 

A cook and a maid staff the daytime retreat, under 
the direction of a nursery superintendent. Children 
are admitted on the “basis of need” after investigation 
by a social worker and interviews with the parents. 

Cost of the structure was $42,000, which was raised 
through the Winnipeg club’s apple sales campaign and 
apple tag day. 


lid to Students 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

THE RADFORD, VIRGINIA club came to the rescue of Miss 
Magdalen Kamiya, a Japanese student at Radford Col- 
lege who, after a year of study, found her funds depleted 
and was preparing te return to Japan. The club pro- 
vided a $125 scholarship that enabled Miss Kamiya to 
complete her work toward a master’s degree in educa- 
tion. . . . After a trial run, when two scholarships for 
$250 each were given to college seniors, the Denver, 
Colorado club boosted the ante to $2000, earmarking 
$500 each year for a needy student—if possible, the same 
student for four years. .. . With a check for $550, the 
Barbourville, Kentucky club established an endowed 
scholarship fund at Union College in Barbourville. The 
club will add to this amount periodically, thereby assur- 
ing an annual grant of $200 for a “needy, qualified 
student from Knox County”... . Ten scholarships total- 
ing $750 were given by the Ogden, Utah club to Weber 
College of Ogden for allocation to students in nursing, 
soil conservation, business and athletics. 
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PASSING THE BUCK 

ON THE LIBRARY wall at McCook Junior College there is 
a bulletin board that has come to be called the “buck 
board.” Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of McCook, 
Nebraska, the “buck board” is decorated with fifteen one 
dollar bills. When a student needs a fast buck, he bor- 
rows one, replacing it with a slip of paper containing 
his name. When he returns the dollar he takes his name 
down. The board has never yet been “shurt.” 


On Vocational Guidance Day, juniors and seniors of 
Xenia, Ohio High School discuss their future plans with 
an adult consultant. The annual event, attended each 
year by thirty students, is a project of the Xenia club. 





{ griculture 
FARM-CITY FELLOWSHIP 


WHEN THE Fulton, Illinois club’s annual Farmers-Mer- 


chants Night was over, complimentary comments issued 
from both groups attending: “Every year,” said a mer- 
chant, “I meet farmers who have dropped into my store. 
When the farmers are in the store I seldom have time to 
talk with them. [Tonight] I have the opportunity to get 





better acquainted.” A farmer, speaking practically, con- 
tended that meeting the merchants of Fulton “makes it a 
lot easier to go in and buy things. The Kiwanis club,” he 
added, “always has a good speaker, one we couldn’t hear 
otherwise.” 

Baltimore, Maryland club members and wives cele- 
brated “June Dairy Month” as guests of a prominent 
Baltimore County farmer and heard an address on dairy 
surpluses by E. M. Norton, secretary of the National 
Milk Producers Federation. .. . Kiwanians and farmers 
were brought together at a fishing derby sponsored by 
the Marion, Ohio club. Prizes were awarded for big 
catches. After the derby, Kiwanians were given a guided 
tour of one of their hosts’ farms. The following day, 
farmers were guests at the club’s regular meeting. 
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Hospitals and Institutions 
STAMPS FOR VETERANS 
ANYONE WHO HAS SPENT a period of time in a hospital 
knows that after a while the routine can become dread- 
fully dull. Doctors say that this dullness, and the 
melancholia it may induce in the patient, can seriously 
delay recovery 

With this in mind, the Kiwanis Club of the Pacific, 
San Francisco embarked on a postage stamp project for 
hospitalized veterans. It’s purpose was to assist pa- 
tients who already were philatelists and to spur interest 
in men who had never collected stamps. 

The club corresponded first with veterans’ hospitals in 
eight Western states, asking if the hospitals would ac- 
The hospitals answered af- 


cept stamps if provided 





Next, the club went to the public—via 


firmatively 


newspaper, radio and television—with a request for 
used postage stamps. “Do something for somebody 
every day” was the theme. People did do something 


and stamps began to accumulate. Extending its hori- 
zons, the club sought national publicity through maga- 
and got it. The found their way 
overseas; a newspaper in Germany and a stamp pub- 
lication in New Zealand repeated the appeal for stamps 
for American veterans 

To date, than 
lected by the and 3100 veterans in 
twenty-seven government hospitals. One contributor 
is the president of the bank of Kobe, Japan, who sends 
along each new commemoratives. A whole- 
saler in Havana, Cuba makes monthly donations. 

With Pete Williams as project chairman, and his wife, 
Evelyn, assisting, the club incoming 
stamps, packages and mails them. About ninety packets 
(13,500 stamps) are mailed each month. 

Letters of congratulations have deluged the 
especially at Christmas, when many of the veterans 
themselves send Certificates commending the 
project have also been awarded by the hospitals. But 
the Kiwanis Club of the Pacific asks only that the 
stamps keep coming. They seem to take their greatest 
satisfaction in doing something for somebody every day. 


WORKSHOP FOR THE DISABLED 
ONCE UPON A TIME, a physically handicapped person, to 
gain his livelihood, had little choice but to get a metal 
cup and cane and find a busy street corner. Even today, 
the solitary beggar is not unknown, but his number 
appears to be diminishing 

In 1948, the International Business Machine Corpora- 
tion at Poughkeepsie, New York decided that the num- 
ber ought to diminish further and consulted the Kiwanis 
Club of Poughkeepsie. The club agreed. Together, 
IBM and the Poughkeepsie Kiwanians set out to provide 
a means of employment for physically defective per- 
sons. Kiwanians raised the funds ($3500) and IBM 
supplied the first merchandise orders. The nonprofit 
corporation that resulted was called the Mid-Hudson 
Workshop for the Disabled. 

In December 1948, the workshop, with Mrs. Marian 


zines magazines 


500,000 stamps have been col- 


relayed to 


more 


club 


issue of 
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Coday as director, had two employees. Today there 
are thirty-seven working men and women from seven- 
teen to sixty-five years of age. Their handicaps range 


from cerebral palsy to spinal fusions to amputated 
limbs. 

The employees work regular factory hours at salaries 
no lower than the standard minimum wage. Although 
production-line methods are used, personal respon- 
sibility is emphasized as much as possible. Credit is 


given for good work, and rejected pieces are returned 
to the individual who made them. Approximately 
eighty per cent of the male workers are married, and 


of this number, fifty per cent provide their family’s 
total income. 
The project has grown rapidly since 1948. Gross 


income of $50,000 in 1951 has increased to $130,000 in 
1955, and contributors of the original $3500 have long 
been repaid. In eight years, ninety-two people have 
been employed, twenty-eight of whom have been re- 
habilitated sufficiently to take jobs in regular industry 
And, after renting its quarters for eight years, the 
Kiwanis-sponsored Mid-Hudson Workshop for the Dis- 
abled has begun the construction of its own building. 


Skilled employees assemble electrical fittings at Mid-Hud- 
son Workshop for the Disabled in Poughkeepsie, New York. 





Child and Youth Work 

SMALL CLUB, BIG RESULTS 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Rodney Square, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware is a small club, but each member knows how to 
get things done. Recently the club donated a new cabin 
to the Delaware Association Chief of Police Boys’ Camp. 
The cabin, which sleeps eight boys and two counselors, 
is of marine plywood construction with a concrete base, 
aluminum screening and Pullman-type windows. Before 
that, the club helped make possible the establishment 
of the Kutner School for Retarded Children by pur- 
chasing—at a price of $1500—a much-needed heating 
system for the school. Finally, the club nominated their 
immediate past president, James W. Williams, for the 
Delaware Chamber of Commerce Josiah Marvel Cup for 
outstanding service to his fellow man. For his work as 
co-founder of the Kutner School, president of the Dela- 
ware Association for Retarded Children and vice- 
president of the Mental Health Association, Kiwanian 
Williams won the cup. The Wilmington Journal com- 
mented that he was “one of the best nominations in the 
history of the Marvel Cup Award.” 
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HOBBY SHOW 

IN SEPTEMBER, the Kiwanis Club of San Carlos, Cali- 
fornia sponsored its Eighth Annual Kiwanis Youth 
Hobby Show—a project that is fun for the Kiwanians and 
encourages youngsters to practice a hobby. At last year’s 
show, hundreds of hobby exhibits were entered by 
children from the third through the eighth grades. A 
“Grand Sweepstakes” trophy was awarded to the best 
exhibit in the show, and a loving cup went to the winner 
in each of the four categories: (1) paintings and draw- 
ings, (2) arts and crafts, (3) models and (4) collections. 
Ribbons were presented to each exhibitor and to out- 
standing entries in three age groups for each category. 
Ice cream bars and a free matinee ticket to the local 
theaters went to all the contestants also. The winning 
exhibits were displayed in local store windows during 
the week following the show. 


ACTION BRIEFS 

LOS ANGELES’ EIGHTH annual Brotherhood Service for all 
faiths was co-sponsored this year by the Southwest Min- 
isters’ Association of Los Angeles, the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews and the Kiwanis Club of 
Southwest Los Angeles. After participating in a 
fund-raising drive to build a new “Church of God” in 
the community, the Bridgeville, Delaware club also pre- 
sented a pulpit Bible to the church at its opening cere- 
mony. ... The Carmel Valley, California club contrib- 
uted five dollars a student toward the camping costs 
of local sixth graders. The camp, on an experimental 
basis, stressed education in forestry, fish and game, agri- 
culture and soil conservation. . .. In keeping with Inter- 
national Objective No. 3, which calls for aid to the 
mentally ill, the San Bernardino, California club collect- 
ed, from its members, seventy suits and donated the ap- 
parel to Patton State Mental Hospital. The suits will be 
used by men patients on discharge from the hospital, or 
for planned social activities. ... The Kiwanis Club No. 1, 
Detroit grants approximately $200 a month for the sup- 
port of a boarding home for infants. ... A wheel chair, 
to be used to assist adult education of the cerebral 
palsied, was given to the White Plains, New York Adult 


Education Program by the Kiwanis Club of White 
Plains. The flag that flew over the United States 


Members of the Shaker Square, Cleveland club donated 900 
neckties to be sold for the benefit of the University Circle Y.M. 
C.A. Here Arthur Brubaker, club president, fits Stephan 
Gobozy, Executive Secretary of the “Y,” for a fund-raising tie. 
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Before the annual San Diego, California Soap Box Derby, Dr. 
Roy French Kidd, president of the San Diego club, discusses 
derby details with past winners of the event. The club spon- 
entrants by paying the cost of their racers. 


sors derby 


Capitol on Washington’s birthday was presented to the 
youth of Coronado, California by US Representative 
Robert Wilson (Republican, California) through the 
Kiwanis Club of Coronado. Participating in the flag- 
raising ceremonies were the Boy Scout troop and the 
Cub Scout pack sponsored by the Coronado Kiwanians. 
... One member of the Doniphan, Missouri club makes 
it his weekly duty to escort an invalid woman to church 
every Sunday. The Neenah, Wisconsin club has 
volunteered its membership to fire, flood and tornado 
disaster organizations being assembled in the state. 
Funds for a paved recreation area on local high school 
property have been supplied by the Keyport, New 
Jersey club. The club’s initial expenditure of $3500 will 
be supplemented as more cash is available. At 
Sanger, California, 800 high school students and seventy 
speakers convened at a career conference sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Sanger. ... And for teen-agers at 
Elyria, Ohio High School, the Kiwanis Club of Elyria 
supplied two voting machines to give instructional use 
before election day. 


The old axiom about too many cooks seems to apply to Kiwa- 
nian chefs at the South Milwaukee, Wisconsin club’s Pancake 
Festival. But the finished product was good enough to attract 
1079 paying customers and earn nearly $1000 for club coffers. 
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Qa SUMMER DAY in the late 
nineties, George Keith, a New 
England shoe manufacturer, entered 
his home after another frustrating 
day. For some time he had been 
preoccupied with a knotty problem: 
selecting a name for his product that 
would be distinctive and different. 
Even the excitement of the interna- 
tional yacht race then being run did 
not divert his attention. 

Mrs. Keith lowered her newspaper 
to lend a sympathetic ear to her 
husband's difficulties. As she list- 
ened, her eyes glimpsed the paper's 
glaring headline concerning the 
yacht race: “American Boat Has a 
Walk-Over.” 

“That's it.” she exclaimed. “Call 
the shoes the ‘Walk-Over.’” And 
“Walk-Over” shoes they became and 
have remained to this day. 

Dreaming up a title for an enter 
prise or product makes naming a 
new baby seem like a light task by 
Fundamentally, the 
should create a 
ion and be descrip- 
tive, suggestive inviting. The 
final selection results 
from long research or a unique chain 
of circumstances. 

There's no telling how a name 
might originate. A mother’s nursery 
tales to her son figured in the christ- 
ening of a huge retail food chain 
Some forty years ago a young food 
store salesman conceived the idea of 
a self-service market. The idea 
revolutionized the grocery business, 
and Clarence Saunders, the origina- 
tor, sought a suitable name for the 
venture. One day he remembered 
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favorable impres 
and 
sometimes 


ee 
CYZOD 
By FRANK L. REMINGTON 


Can there be anyone 
who, at one time or another, 
has not pondered the 
trade 


erigin of such favertful 


names as “Kedak.” 


“Rexall.” “Carnation™ and 


“Piggly Wiggly”? 


-——<“-“a « ~~ #2 fe 


This 


business 


quired its name from an offhand re- 
mark. It’s first coaches consisted of 
lengthened-out touring cars painted 
grey. Upon noticing these buses, an 
innkeeper remarked: “They look 
like greyhounds.” The name caught 
on and today it designates the 
world’s largest motor coach system. 

Frequently, a business coins its 
own distinctive brand name or 
trademark. “Kodak,” for example, 
came straight from the fertile mind 
of George Eastman, the photographic 


inventor. As Mr. Eastman told it: 
“A trade-mark should be _ short, 
vigorous, incapable of being mis- 


spelled to an extent that will destroy 
its identity, and—in order to satisfy 
trade-mark laws—it must mean 
nothing. ... 

“The letter ‘K’ had been a favor- 
ite with me—it seemed a strong, in- 
cisive sort of letter. Therefore, the 
word I wanted had to start with 
‘K’. Then it became a question of 
trying out a great number of com- 
binations of letters that made words 
starting and ending with ‘K.’ The 
word ‘Kodak’ is the result... .” 

Likewise, a well-known line 
drugs acquired its name from the 
efforts of an advertising man who 
finally came up with “Rexall,” which 
combines the Latin word “Rex” and 
the English word “all.” Literally it 
means “King of All.” 

Procter and Gamble’s “Ivory,” 
one of the oldest soaps on the mar- 
ket, was christened after Harley T. 
Procter attended a church service. 
A verse from Psalms 45:8 attracted 
his attention: “All thy garments 
smell of myrrh and aloes, and cassia, 


of 


of naming a business 


his mother’s tale of how “. . . This 
little piggy went to market. .. .” With 
that for a start, he evolved the name 
for the now famous “Piggly Wiggly” 
stores. 

Often a firm name has no apparent 
connection with the business. The 
Nickel Plate Railroad, for instance, 
runs on conventional steel rails and 
its cars and locomotives aren't 
nickel plated. Actually the company 
organized as the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis railroad. Once, the 
story goes, a newspaper editor 
noticed that the initials of the com- 
pany were N.Y.C.L. He pronounced 
it “nickel.” Since the process of 
nickel plating was new at the time, 


the road soon became known as the 
“Nickel Plate.” Later, the company 
officially adopted the name. 

Many proprietors and partners 
tack their own names onto their 
businesses. This practice often re- 
sults in a bizarre combination: 
Black and Blacker, a real estate 
company; and Read and Wright, a 
construction firm. There’s also a 
Cabbage and Kraut; not to mention 
Post and Flagg, and Haus and Home. 
In Los Angeles, the Brown Mud 
Company uzals in mud for oil well 
drilling. The mud is not necessarily 
brown, but a Mr. Brown owns the 
business. 

A nationwide bus concern ac- 


out of the ivory palaces whereby 
they have made thee glad.” 

“That’s the name of our new 
soap,” Procter mused. And in 1879 
the first bar of “Ivory” soap was put 
on the market. 

There’s a barrel of stories behind 
the names of food products. When 
a New York grocer opened his first 
can of a new product, he declared: 
“It looks just like chicken.” And so 
“Chicken of the Sea” became the 
brand name of a popular tunafish. 
“Maxwell House” coffee was named 
after the old Maxwell House in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Many years 
ago this hostelry, known far and 
wide for its delightful food, tried a 
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new coffee blend. It so pleased the 
palates of discerning diners that the 
management decided to serve the 
blend exclusively. The name “Max- 
well House” appeared on the coffee 
soon after. The founder of a well- 
known milk company wanted a 
flower brand name. One day in a 
store window he noticed the name 
“Carnation” on a cigar display and 
decided this should be the name of 
his evaporated milk. 

Probably there are almost as many 


stories and circumstances behind 
business names and products as 
there are companies. One of the 


largest oil companies derived its 
name from the merchandise of a 
London curio dealer of the last cen- 
tury who peddled Oriental shells. 
The descendants of the shopkeeper 
expanded the business tremendously 
and among other commodities even- 
tually began to handle petroleum 
products. Many of the company’s 
products bore a shell brand, a desig- 
nation obviously taken from the 
item which had started the firm in 
business. Today, the Shell Oil Com- 
pany’s trade-mark is modeled on the 
pecten shell. 

Some twenty-five years ago the 
Union Oil Company sought a name 
for a newly developed gasoline. One 
of the committeemen assigned to the 
task happened to be a Welshman 
studying to qualify for citizenship. 
The year 1776, date of the Declara- 





tion of Independence, impressed him 
as one of the most significant in 
American history and full of mean- 
ing for every citizen. He promptly 
suggested “76” for the brand name. 
The committee recognized its merit, 
and “76” has since become a popu- 
lar gasoline in the West. 

A company name should fit the 
business, and many firms fill this 
requisite admirably. When they 
choose a title, various financial in- 
stitutions often seek to reassure cus- 
tomers: Baltimore’s “The Square 
Deal Building & Loan Association” 
and the “O.K. Building & Loan 
Association.” Not infrequently a 
play on words makes an appropriate 
name. In Los Angeles there’s a res- 


titled “Munch Box” and 


taurant 


another called the “Snack Pit.” The 


“Den of Antiquity” in the same city 
naturally deals in antiques. 

A name that compels attention and 
is easy to read, pronounce and re- 
member can well spell the difference 
between an enterprise’s success or 


failure. Little wonder that busi- 
nesses spend millions of dollars and 
months of investigation in searching 
for a name. In the quest, they don’t 
overlook any possibility. Even a 
President of the United States fig- 
ured in the naming of one product. 

Soon after the turn of the century 
a toymaker asked President Teddy 
Roosevelt to lend his name to a 
newly manufactured line of fuzzy 
bears. T.R. consented and since then 
more than 150,000,000 “Teddy Bears” 
have delighted toddlers the world 


over. THE END 





























RUN FOR OFFICE 
(From page 13) 


waywerd wrinkles. Now he sang, 
“Lift the head. We want those chin 
muscles taut.” 

I don't recommend a portrait sit- 
ting as a morale booster. The best 
the photographer could say was that 
I had rather a nice expression in my 
eyes. One eight-by-ten glossy, pro- 
fessionally retouched, plus one hun- 
the caption, 
et cetera, 


dred copies bearing 
“Vote for Mary Trais,” 
cost thirty dollars. 

Not the least of my trials were my 
children, whom had sud- 
denly become a political expert. My 


each of 








eight-year-old daughter declared 


loudly and often, “This city should 
get more of the tex dollar.” My 
thirteen-year-old son wanted to 
know when I'd be interviewed on 
television, preferably a sports pro- 
gram. My other son, a college fresh- 
man, brought me stacks of books on 
political science. They urged me to 
do more campaigning, continue to 
help with homework, supervise their 
piano practice, keep the house and 
their clothing clean. Plaintively, 
they asked, “Can’t a candidate ever 
bake?” 

The attitudes of their friends 
ranged from, “How does it feel to 
have a famous mother?” to, “You 
poor thing, how could your mother 
be so mean and leave you all alone 


when she has to go to the capital?” 
This last reduced my daughter to 
tears until I pointed out that I hadn’t 
been elected yet, and if I were, 
her grandmother would take over. 
When I promised she could come 
with me occasionally, she stopped 
praying that I would lose the elec- 
tion. 

I continued this schizophrenic 
existence, attending meetings during 
the day, doing housework and iron- 
ing until two in the morning. Instead 
of reading novels and magazines, I 
cuddled up with a copy of the state’s 
blue book. After serving supper, 
I'd be off to headquarters. My life 
was a dramatization of the restau- 

(See RUN FOR OFFICE page 42) 








oF NEVER FORGET a meeting the Ki- 


wanis Club of Lakeland held in 
1944, when Harry Moskovits was 
president. Now, Harry, a_ charter 


member, had been schooled in all the 
ropes of club service. He was, and 
still very conscientious, soft- 
spoken, easy-going, reasonable Ki- 
wanian, but at this particular meet- 
ing he slipped on one of the cardinal 
principles in presiding 

For the program this 
chairman had presented a 
speaker—a world traveler and edu- 
cator. He was enthusiastic about 
his subject and evidently no one had 
told him how much time he would 
have, or that we adjourned promptly 
at 1:15 p.m. After the speaker had 
warmed up to his subject for about 
fifteen minutes, he turned to presi- 
dent Harry and inquired: “Mr 
President, how much time do I 
have?” 

Harry, caught with his fair-play 
conscience wide open, replied: “Take 
as much as you like.” 

That did it. The speaker seemed to 
take added courage, took a deep 
breath, wandered around and about 
his world experiences, and at 1:15 
p.m., you could see the members 
fifty of the sixty being on hand 
begin to squirm and look toward 
the exits. At 1:25, a dozen or more 
walked out; at 1:45, with the speaker 
going strong, another dozen followed 
suit; and at 2:10, with Harry 


is, a 


day, the 
learned 


the 


nervously fumbling gavel and 
with only the program chairman 
and a dozen more faithfuls left, the 
speaker finally said: “I guess I will 
have to finish at another time.” He 
was graciously thanked for his en- 
lightening and interesting story. 

To this day, Harry is often re- 
minded of his slip, and the incident 
resulted in producing an unwritten 


by-law and warning to all future 
presidents: “It shall be the re- 
sponsbility of every elected presi- 


dent of the Kiwanis Club of Lake- 
land to warn all program chairmen 
that they may have all the time they 
desire for a program, so long as they 
quit at 1:15 p.m.” 

By the way, Harry wears a twenty- 
six-year perfect attendance tab and 
next year will receive a thirty-five- 
year Legion of Merit pin. 

Lynn Ww. Bloom 
Secretary 
Kiwanis Club of Lakeland, Fla. 


A, A COMMUNITY PROJECT, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania helps shoppers who have failed 
to place enough money in parking 
meters and have run out of time. 
A Kiwanian, observing a meter on 
violation, drops in a nickel and 
places a specially prepared envelope 
on the automobile windshield. 
The envelope says that a Kiwanian 
has done this service as a courtesy, 


I didn’t see how this concerned me 





and any money placed in the en- 
velope and put in the yellow boxes 
attached to the parking meter will 
be returned to the club and used in 
our underprivileged child fund. 
One day, after making a tour of 
the town and _  0»performing this 
courtesy a number of times, I went 
into my store, and a little later a 
man entered and asked for me. After 
introducing himself, he proceeded to 
tell me that he was a newcomer to 
town, with intentions of settling 
here. He said that of all of the towns 
he had lived in he had never re- 
ceived a more gratifying and heart- 
warming reception than he had in 
Lewisburg. 
Since he to me, 


was a stranger 








until he explained that he had re- 
ceived a Kiwanis Courtesy Violation 
envelope. I asked how he had found 
that I was his man, and he told me 
that he inquired of a policeman who 
knew of our project and knew of 
my Kiwanis affiliations. 


What affected me most was that 
a complete stranger would take the 
time and the trouble to find the 
source of what he called a thought- 
ful gesture and come to me and 
express his appreciation. 

For five cents and one second of 
my time, I have a new friend and a 
firmer belief in what Kiwanis can 
and is doing in the community. 

Raymond Pickering 
Kiwanis Club of Lewisburg, Pa. 
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I call this machine 







What a fellow makes in his regular job today is hardly 

enough to make ends meet. Higher taxes, higher costs of 

food and rent and almost everything else raise hob with 

the savings account. And I say that what a fellow puts 

away is even more important than what he makes. It 

would worry me sick if I couldn’t save a little against 

Sites, at a rainy day. 

we And that makes it almost nec- 

; ' essary to make some extra money. 

; as There are lots of ways to do it, too. 

a The magazines and newspapers are 

ae sett full of ads for agents to sell things. 

But if I had to make a living by 

selling, from house-to-house, I’m 

2 afraid I’d starve to death. I like to 

make something with my hands and 

either sell it by mail or let the stores sell it for me. 
There are lots of people like me. 

Another thing: Lots of men—and women, too— 
don’t want to get mixed up with something that might 
hurt them on their jobs. They want a plan they can 
operate at home—in spare time—one that they can 
work at any time they please and one that doesn’t need 
any rented store or hired help. And that’s where my 

little money maker rings the bell. 
Let’s say you’re like me. You 
want to make some extra money but 
ee you don’t want to do any selling. All 
; NG right—take a look at what you can 
. do with this machine. I'll give you 
some facts that I discovered and 
pss — your own common sense will tell you 
they’re true. 

. If you’re going to make some- 
thing, it ought to be something that lots of people want 
—something that lots of people buy. It shouldn’t be 
something that sells at just certain seasons — but all 
year round. And, it shouldn’t be any flash in the pan. 
It’s got to be steady—-year after year—something that’s 
not here today and gone tomorrow. 

Well, give a thought to this: What’s more permanent 
than babies? Ever since I can remember there’s been 
more and more babies born every year. Last year three 
and a half million. This year more. Next year, more 
yet. Then answer this question and tie it in with your 
thinking: What’s stronger than mother’s love for her 
baby? And what is more powerful than love or sentiment 
in making people buy things. Now you've got the idea. 

Every year millions of mothers want their babies’ 
first shoes preserved as mementos. These mothers have 
the shoes “‘bronzed”’ as they call it—by electroplating. 
Electroplating coats the shoes with copper and preserves 
them forever. And there’s no big company that has a 
corner on the business of metalizing baby shoes. Almost 
all of this work is done by little fellows in their kitchens 
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“My Little Money Maker” 


It can be put anywhere in the house—in the 
kitchen, the basement, or the attic and it goes 
on making money for you whether you’re there 
or not. Three times a day—while you're at 
work, while you’re asleep, or at the movies— 
it turns out a product that sells for $6 and the 
cost of raw materials is only 54c. It will make 
6 a day, and the profit on eachis more than 
$5.00. I'll be glad to tell you how to get one of 
these little money makers working for you. 


or basements. Lots of orders come 
to you by mail when you send out 
circulars letting mothers know you 
can do the sn. Lots of stores take 
orders, but they have to turn the 
work over to you. There are six or 
seven ways to get orders without 
making any house-to-house calls. 
The big job is keeping up with them. 
You see, you can clean up six 
pair shoes in a few minutes. In a few minutes more you 
can dip them in the hardening solution like you see in 
the picture. Then you spray them with a conductive 
coating and hang two pair in the tank on copper wires. 
Just turn the switch and walk away. The machine does 
the rest. Eight hours later those shoes are ready to take 
out of the tank, burnish and mount and ship or deliver. 
Two pair every eight hours, whether you are asleep, 
awake or at the movies. The materials cost 54c a pair. 
atin The retail price you get for electro- 
plating is $6.00—-so the profit is more 
than $5.00 a pair. Since you can do 
six pair a day you can see what the 
profit is, and the beauty of it is that 
the machine doesn’t cost much. Al- 
most anyone can afford the equip- 
ment. The book tells how to run 
the machine and how to get orders 
without house-to-house selling. 


If you'll just put your name and address on the cou- 
pon and mail it to me, I'll send you all the information 
right away by mail. After you have read all this you 
will know what you want to do. It will be easy to de- 
cide whether you would like to have a “Little Money 
Maker’ of your own. Everything I send you now is free 
There is no catch to it and nobody will call to try to 
sell you anything. I'll send everything free and postage 
paid. All you have to do is mail the coupon, get the 
facts and then decide. Mail the coupon right away so I 
can help you get started making money. 


OLIVER A. MASON, 1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


——— — — — — 


OLIVER A. MASON 

1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 

Please tell me about the seven different ways to make money at 
home in spare time with your “Little Money Maker.’’ It is under- 
stood that no salesman will call and it is up to me to decide what 
1 want to do. Everything you send me now is free and will not 
cost me a penny now or ever. 








GD Ta —— 
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rant sign down the block. “If you 
can’t come in and say hello, smile 
and wave as you pass by.” 

Our fifteen precinct captains were 
working valiantly, but our district 
has 169 precincts. We'd sent out as 
much literature as we could ad- 
dress, and finally, John Wilson 
Robinson and I decided to meet the 
people. 

We stationed ourselves on the 
busiest corner Monday and Thurs- 
day evenings. John would approach 
a shopper and say, “How do you 
KIWANIS DATES are unex- do?” He would then thrust out his 
celled as a Gift! The unusual and hand. “Come on, shake the hand of 
delicious quality of these natural a neophyte politician.” A_ limp 
handshake gingerly followed. He 





KIWANIS DATES 


CAN PERFORM “MONEY 
MIRACLES” FOR YOUR CLUB 


—between now and Christmas! 
Give them a try! But you'll 
have to ACT immediately! 







Thi amazing “All-Kiwanis” 
Money Raising Plan is tremen- 
dously popular with all Kiwanis 
Clubs simply because it pro- 


' 
duces results 


tree-ripened Dates with their , le: 0 . - - 
xampie: members sering 


hase aner-teneaion a and cases make a NET PROFIT of introduced himself, then me. “Meet 
PROFITS—vyear after year! A $1008.00 for their Club, or $16.80 the first woman evel! to run for 
simple, direct plan that “requires PROFIT on each Case of 12 (3-Ib.) office from our district I'd step 

Canisters KIWANIS DATES! forward, smile, and pass out cam- 





no initial investment! You pay at 


the CLOSE of your campaign! paign cards. I tried to look im- 


pressive, a difficult feat for one who, 


, s ad =~ WRITE FOR SOUND-COLOR as my son inelegantly says, doesn’t 
P =z _ 
KIWANIS DATE FILM sis measure five rulers, and is definitely 
No cost! lémm. A delightful 22-minute pro- f @ @)\ not the Clare Booth Luce type 
gram. Shows how KIWANIS DATE plan works, . 
and raises money! Send for it. One woman embraced me. “First 


woman! Is that true, honey? Why 
bless your heart. I sure hope you 
win. I don’t live in the district, o1 
I’d vote for you myself.” 
5 Unfortunately, most of the people 
DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE who would have voted for us didn’t 


KIWANIS CLUB 


P. O. BOX 813 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF 
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xc en ser ~ New 
Mow Crop itt" Unchelled ae CHRISTMAS CARDS live in the district. 
Pp E Cc A N hy | [he Some backed away from the cards 


in colorful Mexican bas WRAPPINGS, RIBBONS, STATIONERY, GIFTS and handshakes as if we were pass- 


ket. 5 Ibs., $6 ppd. Send gift 


ae wo a ~ w.-. re Jey Hi Kru sh STUDIOS ing out time bombs. One man ask d 
{* wt suspiciously, “You Jehovah Wit- 











haus $1.40 in quantities of | 
ese Se: We. tee ! New Bons Pion Det ovr FREE ILUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 9” 
DEEP SOUTH PECAN CO | earns yo ! toand | ier ond complete nesses: He grunted when he read 
Dept. K, Biloxi, Miss. — OVER MONEY-MAAKING PLAN today! | the card, “I’m regular party, my- 
Yo be well rewarded 2 99 
C) ORDERS GALORE ond EASY EXTRA self. 
wees ae 100° sania wd baieed sean, Son — 
/ PROFIT trends ond ers will grow, mating The young voter was usually too 
NEV , 4 MORE profits easier. Don't > 
Only the older folks 





Honor Your ith be sonsfeg ih ust good” Show busy to stop. 

“4 only the ST. DEAL WITH A LEADER . 

. pREL Sh cust WA 7 sie cee were eager to talk. Their loneliness 

Club President was apparent. It was a treat for 

. . them to speak with those who 
with this Gavel | PEN-'N-BRUSH, Depr. K-10 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N. ¥. = : 

wanted something from them, even 


Made of select hardwoods from | if it was only their vote. 


“Terra Rubra,” the birthplace 25 ESTATE HEMLOCKS I grew to enjoy speaking to peo- 
of Prencts Sestt Key. it & the ple, urging them to think and vote 


exact style and size of the gavel 












used at the First Continental $15 00 independently. 
Congress. Hand rubbed. Ster- : = The only candidate’s meeting at 
rn ~ge - ger rae om Beautiful Canadian Hemlocks which I spoke offered no induce- 
iwanis presikient pin attached. : : 
wes Gavel sent on approval. Order aren, Sow Hompshire grown—18 to 24 ment for running again. I still had 
peld oe cage a of oe | 25 for $15.00—100 for $50.00 my cold, and coughed like Camille. 
ae ne aneytown, Mary- 500 for $200.00 Each of the ten candidates spoke for 
| Wm. ROBERT McGUIRE four minutes, called upon in alpha- 
Also a family gift. | P. ©. BOX 1024, ELIZABETHTON, TENNESSEE betical order. Since my name be- 








gins with the letter T, I was the last 
to speak. After nine tall, strong 









R SCRIPTS AND SERVICE - Price #12.50 


Soak JACK ADAIR costly — because it reaches 


PRODUCTIONS ROCK FALLS «ILL. “prospects” not mere people. 


I cleared my throat and blew my 
nose. Nothing helped. I was the 
only candidate who didn’t use up the 





%, MINSTREL shows Your advertising in | men, eight of them lawyers, had 
| spoken, there was nothing left for 

OR GANIZA - é 
The Kiwanis Magazine sells - ae see aid . 
* LARGE ano SMALL SHOWS me to say. : rose and began, my 
WO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR NEEDED WITH directly, effectively, without voice sounding like a nasal bleat. 
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allotted four minutes. I said my 
piece in two. Only that fact ac- 
counts for the applause I received. 

Election day arrived, a day of re- 
lease. I finally stopped coughing. 
Instead of manning the polls, I 
stayed home, going out only to vote. 
My daughter, our doctor said, had a 
slight case of flu. 

On the basis of early returns, the 
machine candidates had won their 
usual victory. I didn’t care at all. 
I came in fifth, John, sixth, and all of 
the independents’ votes equalled 
one-half of the machine vote. The 
campaign had cost us each $150 and 
reduced me by ten pounds. I didn’t 
mind the latter. 

The next day, 
out with measles, 
full-time 
seemed 


my daughter broke 
and I returned to 
housewife and 
a fitting end to 


being a 
mother. It 
my political career. 

Now, as I clear away the old 
campaign cards, literature, ques- 
tionnaires, hide the blue book, and 
do my work during the day, I sort 
of miss the excitement. If we build 
independent organization, 
get the other unsuccessful candi- 
dates to support one, profit by the 
mistakes we made, double and triple 
maybe we can beat the 
machine. We've got two years until 
the next election. 

I'll work for any good candidate, 
but if they should want me, well.... 

THE END 


a strong 


our efforts, 


+ - * * * * * 
SUCKER DAY 


/ = a phony circus salesman 
played businessmen in Wetumka, 
Oklahoma for suckers six years ago, 
the town now profits from one of the 
most unique holiday celebrations in 
the nation. 

Someone posing as advance man 
for a small circus got in touch with 
all Wetumka merchants and sold 
them on the idea of stimulating trade 
by bringing a circus to town. He 
even made exclusive contracts to 
buy all circus needs, from hay to 
hot dogs 

Circus day, 
But no circus. 


August 27, arrived. 
Word spread that the 


advance man had skipped town 
Everyone was upset and disap- 
pointed—but only for a little while. 


. T. Brain suggested to Gazette 
Publisher McWilliams that they grab 
the publicity and turn it into some- 
thing worthwhile. They did. Thus 
was born Sucker Day. It is now the 
one day in the year when Wetumka 
folk let loose. They put on a big 
parade, laugh at themselves, joke 
with their neighbors, kid their visi- 
tors, entertain everyone, and whistle 
to the tune of ringing cash registers. 

—George W. Phinney 
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Lawn view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of 


Spurgeon Pickering, owner of Mondo Grass and 
Nursery Company, on the beautiful beach of the 
Gulf of Mexico: the entire seven lawns, side- 
walk shoulders and neutral grounds are planted 
solidly in Mondo ‘‘Grass,"’ truly one of the most 
attractive show places of the South. 

wide. This sod-for 


paper-thin blades ,” 


BLUE GREEN 
MONDO GRASS" 


(Trade Mark applied for U. S. 
Patent Office) 


REQUIRES NO MOWING, MAKES 
WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


Our Blue Green Mondo “Grass” is described by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture as Ophio- 
pogon Japonicus (formerly called Mondo Jap- 
onicus; native to Northern China and should 
withstand severe degree of freezing: drought 
tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo 
“Grass”. It is a grass relative to the lily, with 
ming EVERGREEN low-growing oriental genus is 


currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can 


offer this exclusive Blue Green Mondo 
CAN BE PLANTED 
mowing is not desired; will stand traffic b 
retains its color the year 
requires watering; fantastically beautiful, 
REQUIRES NO MOWING 
freezing or money refu 
Free folder of testimonials and many phot« 
“Grass” is resistant to disease; 
crowding out other grass and 


“Grass” 


after year 


withstand severe 


insects anc 
compactly, 


(10,000°%) first year; new sprigs sprout fr 
we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. F 
Mondo does not run, 
instructions with each order. 


Numerous rooted blades to sprig. 


to do. Planting and culture 


with order. Shipped prepaid. 
you may return at any time for refund 


Remittance 


“Grass” at 


ANYTIME, It is recommended for 
‘round > 


AND SHOULD NEVER BE MOWED. 


Open 


popular prices. IT IS SO HARDY IT 
beautiful evergreen lawns where 
ut is slightly heavy to walk on. Blue Green Mondo 
thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, rarely 
drooping low to the ground in weeping style year 
Guaranteed to 
shaded areas, dry or wet. 
» of Mondo lawns sent on request. Mondo 
1 animals will not feed on it; grows 
multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times 
Enhances property value; so sensational 
or good coverage first year, plant 4” to 12” apart. 
new sprigs grow compactly, no trimming 
Shipped now or when desired. 


nded. Ideal for heavy 
“Grass” 
stops erosion ; 
weeds ; 
om roots 


Money-back guarantee—if not completely delighted, 
account to A-l rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs 


or more, F.O.B. Biloxi. Distributors wanted everywhere. 
1 7? mew (Pa ae GaP 6 42 4 4 424242 eo» eas ob 4p 4c» 
CRDER ooart YOU CAN'T LOSE r MONDO GRASS AND NURSERY CO. } 
= tte tee eeeeeeeeeees — j Dept. K. Biloxi, Miss. 
Es Kovawccoseedéecs i 

Pa Se | I enclose $ for which please send | 
500 Sprigs SP ap ln eet 40.00 | prepaid Sprigs Mondo “Grass”’. 
Ce aD bao db cbdse se ceo OU Name | 
2,000 Sprigs ee ee eee eee ee ee 1 50.00 | Address | 
5,000 Sprigs or more | City State >. 
SOF THER ccctececencs SOSD 6 eet eee ee 








The KIWANIS MAGAZINE reaches the active market of high-in- 


come leaders. It gives them a month-by-month cross-country report on the 
doings, policies and objectives of their own vigorous organization. 














Choose 


CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Gulf for retirement and year 
isure living. A ag ty of 
ers. Economical. Friendly. Let a 
iswer your qué stio ns. Write. 


“ART HALL, REALTOR 


304 N. Ft. Harrison Clearwater, Fla. 








How AMATEURS 


can operate in the 


STOCK MARKET 








PRINTS POSTAL CARDS 


Amazing New Advertising Machine! & 


Learn how businesses are now boosting sales in 
spite of conditions — with ad messages — 
printed on government postals with amazing 
new patented CARDMASTER. Guaranteed 
five years. Low price—sold direct. SEND NAME 
for FREE illustrated book of money-making 
ideas and complete unique advertising aoe. ' 
ee snd your name today te CAR +: 








"HUNDREDS 2 
OF IDEAS 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 







reasonably priced solid bronze | hure A 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 


morials, markers. Brochure B. 









ERNATIONAL Bronze 








hundreds of original ideas for | Write is FREE 


plaques—name plates. awards. For Saree medal, 
cup ideas ask for 





Dept. 42 « 150 West 22 St, New York 11 | 


Would you like the fun and excitement } a, ; 
of being a market operator on a hundred | Mage 
dollars or less? Would you like to make ton” 
a “paper profit’’ on market charts before | 
investing a a cont? Would you like to fol- je 
low in t of inexperi 

small investors whe have made 20‘. to 
50°. on their money, instead of 2°. or 3°. | 
interest usually paid on ordinary aor 3 | 


Here’s a wonderful new opportunity for men or women to 
learn the facts about the stock market; how to pick stocks 
for different kinds of gains: how to invest for increasing 
income — how to pick speculative stocks that may double 
at. or triple in value—how to get experience on a hundred dol- 
lars or less—how others mede their money earn from 20% 
up. Send your name for amazing free booklet, **How to 
Make Your Savings Work Harder for You.’ It tells all 
about an exciting new home guide to investments, especially 
written to give the amateur a sound working knowle dye of 
the stock market. No charge, no obligation, and we have 
no stocks to sell. Book is sent absolutely free, postage pre- 
paid. No salesman will cal!. Read it « arefully—then decide 
whether you'd like to go after some of the money now be- 
ing made in the stock market by people who have never in- 
vested before. Send your name today. 

M. R. WARNER, Publisher, Dept. 710 
1512 JARVIS AVENUE, CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 


| M. R. WARNER, Pusbtioher. Dept. 710 

















1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, til, l 
| Dear Sir: 1 would like to read the pal book, ‘‘How to ] 
| Make Your Savings Work Harder for You.’’ Please send | 

a copy, postage prepaid without charge or obligation. 
| It is understood that you have no stock to sell, and no | 
| salesman will call on me. | 
| NAME | 

| ADDRESS. 
1 CITY. Zone.._.STATE. r 
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Everybody likes the 
BAND UNIFORM 


Club Project 


Ask your school Band Director how 
soon new uniforms will be needed. 


By sponsoring a Band Uniform fund- 
raising plan, your Club helps those tal- 
ented youngsters make a _ wonderful 
appearance in smart new uniforms. 
Advantages of the Uniforms Project: 
ENTHUSIASM—Your Club members 
catch the enthusiasm of the school kids. 
CLUB SPIRIT—Everybody’s happy and 
proud when the band or orchestra 
makes public appearances in the hand- 
some new uniforms 
MORALE—The band’s 
a big boost. 

Civic PRIDE—Your high school 
represents your home town every 
they perform in other towns. 
CLUB CREDIT—Cloth lapels 
your Club name can be sewn 
uniform. 

The project can be a continuing one, too; 
increase in band personnel makes it 
necessary to buy a few replacement 
uniforms or accessories each year; keep 
project alive 
We have a booklet, "Fund Raising Ideas." 
Write for it on your Club stationery. 
There's no obligation; Ostwald sends 
this to service clubs all over the U.S. 


morale is given 


band 
time 


bearing 
in every 


| lL nif Mi b 


sliutld . 








THE BALL HEALTH SCHOOL, INC 
Dept. 755 EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 
Speciclizing since 1919 in the treatment of Rheumo. 
tiem, Arthritis and associated chronic conditions 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TODAY! 








End Wraps 
Problems 


© KEEP WRAPS AIRED, 
DRY AND “IN PRESS.” 


@ SAVE FLOOR SPACE. 


FICE VALET 


Provide check- 
room efficiency 
End locker room 
evils—fit in any- 
where. Accom- 
modate 3 (or 6) 
persons per run- 
ning foot-—coats, 
hats, umbrellas, overshoes. 
Lifetime welded steel construc- 
tion. Modern baked enamel 
finishes. Sold by quality office 
furniture dealers everywhere. 






aK 


Nhe 

| j 
Write fer 
Catates OV-7 


~~ 
~ 







® VALET RACKS © 
Commerc.si ndusts a! Statronary aad portable 
ted mst tutional wardrobe equip ("| Wardrobe and Lacker Racks 
ment and complete checks 20m, for the office and the home 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO., 2) W. 370 St, Chlcage 8, S.A 
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LUTHER BURBANK 
(From page 19) 


feet in length and free of side 
branches. 
First, he collected seeds of the 


American wild daisy, which is small, 
hardy and so tenacious that farmers 
regard it as a weed. He sent to 
England for a daisy that is coarse of 
stem and flower, but large in size. 
In Japan, he learned about a daisy 
of pure dazzling white. Seeds of all 
three were sown on his Sebastopol 
farm. When they bloomed, he 
crossed them in all possible com- 
binations, and of the hybrid plants 
that grew from the seed, he trans- 
planted a hundred thousand. Dur- 
months they were in 
bloom, he watched constantly for 
variations in color, size of bloom and 
length of stem strong, 
graceful stems, but an ugly flower. 
Others immense blooms on 
stubby Still 
perfect except for a cloudy color. 
The seeds from the nearest ideal 
plants were saved and sown. Again 
the flowers were crossed: again and 


ing the six 


Some had 


bore 


stems. others were 


again, for generations: the undesir- 
able plants were destroyed, the 
chosen ones allowed to bloom and be 
seeded. Eventually he obtained the 
Shasta Daisy that ornaments gar- 
dens today from near the equator to 
the edge of the Arctic Zone. With 
Burbank’s help, Nature achieved a 
Shasta Daisy in eight years. Un- 
aided, it might have taken centuries. 

By using these same precise meth- 
ods of crossing and selecting, Bur- 
bank was able to produce new plants 
of exactly the size, color and bloom- 
ing habits he wanted. He created an 
endless pageant of new lilies, cannas, 
and poppies. The 
family of modern 
daylilies, or have as 
their ancestor a old- 
fashioned orange-colored lily in 
which Burbank’s watchful eye de- 
tected some slight variation. He 
took the flappy, lop-sided gladiolus 
and bred into it the habit of stand- 
ing up straight and blooming all 
around the stem. He perfected an 
amaryllis that produced twice the 
usual number of bulbs. He even 
obtained a fragrant dahlia. 

By crossing seedling fruits he was 
able to change the flavor, color, size, 
shape, size of pit, shipping quality, 
thickness of skin and even the tree’s 
bearing habits and the sugar content 
of the ripe fruit. Once, in his plum 
experiments, he accidentally de- 
veloped a variety that had to be 
destroyed because it produced too 
heavily. The trees bore so enor- 
mous a crop that workmen were set 


roses, verbenas 


whole colorful 
Hemerocalis, 


common 


to thinning out the green fruit in 
order to save the branches. By 
actual count, 22,000 plums were 
stripped from a single tree, and still 
an abundant ripe crop was har- 
vested. Such a bearer was con- 
sidered impractical for the fruit 
grower, and the variety was not of- 
fered for sale. 

Part of the harvest of Burbank’s 
busy life was 250 new varieties of 
fruit alone. These included ten 
varieties of apples, sixteen black- 
berries, thirteen raspberries, ten 
strawberries, ten cherries, two figs, 
four grapes, five nectarines, eight 
peaches, four pears, eleven quinces 
and 113 plums and prunes. Ten of 
the number of plums are still stand- 
ard shipping varieties, grown and 
marketed in such widely separated 


* * 7 * . * * 


Those best known for their mort- 


gages are rarely famous for their 
deeds. —Mary Alkus 
« * * . * * * 


places as Argentina, Australia and 
South Africa. More than two mil- 
lion Burbank plum trees are bearing 
in California today. 

Burbank searched the world for 
plants that would offer the right 
characteristics for his experiments 
There were wild strawberries from 


Norway and Alaska to introduce 
hardiness into the delicate Cali- 
fornia varieties and enable them 
to be grown in every climate. From 


New Zealand and South Africa came 
raspberries; almonds from Spain, 
blueberries from West Africa: pota- 
toes from South America; plums 
from Japan. Often a useless variety, 
like the tiny, wrinkled wild potato 
of Arizona, contributed resistance 


to disease or thriftiness of plant, 
while the desirable size or flavor 
would come from another parent. 


And again, the worst characteristics 
of both parents might show up in 
the hybrid. After weeks and months, 
even years of experiments, the plant 
would prove worthless and have to 
be discarded. The uncertainty was 
part of the fascination for Luther 
Burbank. 

He raised millions and millions of 
plants. Plant improvement, whether 
done by Nature alone or with man’s 
help, is an extravagant process. In 
his quest for a certain type of black- 


berry, Burbank destroyed 65,000 
vines at one time. Out of half a 
million lily bulbs, he once chose 


only fifty to plant. 

Always on the hunt of something 
new and different, he came up with 
some startling novelties. He per- 
fected a quince with a pineapple 
flavor, thornless blackberries, and 
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a plum that tasted like a Bartlett 
pear. He crossed a Lawton black- 
berry with a small light-colored 
berry and obtained a white black- 
berry. He united a Japanese plum, 


a wild American plum and aan | 


apricot, and the result was a com- 
pletely new fruit called the plumcot. 

Burbank’s one notorious failure 
was the spineless cactus. He worked 
for years to produce a cactus that 
would provide forage for cattle, 
hoping thus to do for the arid graz- 
ing lands of the Southwest what he 
had done for the California fruit in- 
dustry with plums. It disappointed 
him deeply when the Department of 
Agriculture pronounced the cactus 
unsuitable for cultivation. 

Luther Burbank, in the maturity 
of his career, was a great American 
hero, often classed by schoolteach- 
ers along with Washington and Lin- 
coln. He received 40,000 letters a 
year from admirers. The small old- 


fashioned two-story house and its | 


greenhouses and plant beds at Santa 
Rosa were visited annually by more 
than 6000 sight-seers. He received 
so many requests for employment 
that he had to have a polite form- 
letter of rejection printed. 

Then came misfortune, and trag- 
edy. 

In 1912, he was approached by a 
group of men who proposed to pub- 
lish the story of his life. Elaborately, 
they planned to issue five separate 
editions of a twelve-volume series 
called a “monumental history of the 
man and his work.” Burbank con- 
sented, and spent months dictating. 
The promoters organized themselves 
into The Luther Burbank Press 
and sold the books by a scheme 
of direct-mail advertising which 
turned out to be a swindle. 

The Burbank Press mailed mil- 
lions of invitations to become char- 
ter members of a Luther Burbank 
Society—for one dollar and a con- 
tract to subscribe for the books at 
$150 a set. As a privilege of char- 
ter membership, the subscriber was 
to receive proof sheets of each forth- 
coming volume, and asked for sug- 
gestions and criticism. Thousands 
of people joined, in the belief that 
they were to have the honor of col- 
laborating with the great Burbank 
himself. No proof sheets were ever 
sent out, although the books ap- 
peared regularly, followed inevit- 


ably by a bill. Later the deluxe | 


edition sold in stores for as little 
as $17. 

At the same time, his prestige re- 
ceived another blow through the 
manipulations of The Luther Bur- 
bank Company, an agency for his 

(See LUTHER BURBANK page 46) 
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0. What Will a Penny Buy? 


A. A Pony e vl stil buy 


“FORD” 


BRANDED GUM 


—highest quality 


—hermetically sealed in fresh, delightful 


flavors 


Steady, year-round GUARANTEED 
income for your Club’s welfare activi- 
ties. Try the Ford Gum Sponsor- 
ship Program. Increase support for 
your welfare program with no outlay 


on your part. Write today. 








GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 











® Thousands of service clubs, including over 1200 
Kiwanis Clubs use the FORDWAY PLAN. 














GOLD PLATE 


. TIE 
SLIDE 


for 
DRESS 
WEAR 


Honor your Club by promoting 


—KIWANIS— 
Show Your "K" 





BOLO 
for 
SPORTS 
WEAR 





Retail Value $1.00 ea. 
Quantity Price to Clubs 75c 


KIWANIS CLUB of CRANSTON 


69 Davis Avenue 
Cranston 10, R. I. 
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Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 
income, active market you are seeking! 





“GIANT 6-Ft. Govt. Surplus 59¢ 


Great Fun for Kids and 
Adults at Beach, Play- 
ground or Water Sport. 
inflate to Giant 6 ft., 21 
ft. Round, with air of 
Gas, Flying Advt. visible 
for miles. Terrific for at- 
tracting crowds at Open- 
ings, Fairs, Roadside 
Stands, Gas Stations, 
Sport Events, Use as 
Water Markers and 
Buoys. Made of genuine 
Neoprene Rubber for extra 
durability. Surplus, 
Never Used. Sold at frac- 
tion of cost, d ide 
handling cost per order. 
59¢ ea. 2 for $i, 5 for 
$2. 12 for $5. Huge 10 
ft. $1 ea. Huge 30 ft. 





— —_ 
$5 ea. No. C.0.D.’s. 


33 2nd Ave., my = 1656 
New York 3, 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 
48 or more, each $1.50 

* Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 
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TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 


SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
AIR CONDITIONED 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNWE 


On the Ocean at 16th St. 
Hub of MIAMI BEACH © 


sitcoms 
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F. R. Schutt 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


THE BEST ADDRESS 


IN PHOENIX 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Opersted under the joint management of 
the Canadian Nationa! and anadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA. Atianta. Ga 
The DINKLER TUTWILER Hotel 
Hirminghan Ala 
The DINKLER JEFFERSON DAVIS Hot 
mtgomery Ala 
CHARLAS 


The ST New Orleans, La 











Kiwanis meets on Monday at ----------- 


Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn 


Seulpeugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢------- 


Headquarters, 
Arthur Hotel. ....... Rochester, Minn. 


Sales Minded? 


The Kiwanis Magazine reaches the high 


income, active market you are seeking! 
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LUTHER BURBANK 
(From page 45) 


nursery stock. In later years, it was 
his custom to sell the rights for a 
new fruit or flower or vegetable 
to an established nursery, and col- 
lect royalties. In 1912, a group of 
California businessmen offered to 
finance a corporation to buy all of 


Burbank’s creations at his own 
price, and to dispose of them to 
nurseries and private buyers. Eage1 


business 
Shares of 
snapped up by 


to relieve himself of 
worries, Burbank signed 
stock 
investors because of the magic name 
of Burbank. Difficulties 
most at once 
The Company 
Burbank 


vegetables 


were eagel 


began al- 


catalogs listed, as 


creations, many flowers 
that 


common 


gardeners dis- 
variety 
Many 

were 
he had 


to prove them, and turned 


and 
covered to be a 
they had grown 
of Burbank’s 
placed on the market before 


for years 


real creations 
had time 
out to be worthless in home gardens. 


Alarmed, Burbank sued the Com- 
pany for damages and cancellation 
of his contract. In 1916, the cor- 


poration was declared insolvent. 
Stockholders received little or 
ing Burbank 


stock of seeds and plants that had 


noth- 
recovered only a 
been unsold. Rival nurserymen had 
helped to plant seeds of suspicion 
Many people 
that Luther Burbank had twice been 
guilty of shady business dealings. 
They began to call him a fake. Yet 
given his name to 
it that 
and 


were now convinced 


he had innocently 
both ventures in the same sp?- 
libraries 


he allowed schools, 


playgrounds to be named after him. 


For over fifty years, Luther Bur- 
bank lived in communication with 
the wonders of God’s creation No 
man in the world knew better the 


marvelous precision and infallibility 
of Nature’s laws. And he 
that Nature, for all its glory, is but 


believed 


the passing symbol of the eternal 
world of the spirit. His was a re- 
ligion of humanity, and he en- 


visioned 
kindness, 
vailed 


a world where sympathy, 
and harmony 


orthodox, he 


peace pre- 


Neve 


approved of many of the outer forms 


dis- 


of worship as practiced by denomi- 
Often, because of this con- 
cept, he half 
jokingly, as a pagan or as an infidel. 

One January morning in 1926, a 
young reporter came to get a maga- 
zine story about Burbank’s religious 


nations 


referred to himself. 


beliefs—similar to one the reporter 
had recently published on Henry 
Ford. Burbank left his work and 


granted the man an interview. Dur- 
ing the course of the conversation, 


he casually mentioned the word 
“infidel” with reference to his views 
on organized religion. Next morn- 
ing the headlines blared: Bur- 
BANK CALLS HIMSELF AN INFIDEL. 
The word flashed over the con- 
tinent and across the ocean. All at 
once the gentle, kindly Burbank 
became the storm center of a hor- 


rible war of words. Telegrams 
poured in. The mail doubled. News- 
paper reporters and cameramen 


camped about his house. The tele- 
phone never ceased to ring. Many 
an obscure country preacher rose to 
brief notoriety by falsely denounc- 
ing him as an atheist. Most of the 
churchmen defended him; 
many offered the use of their pul- 
pits for public statement he 
wished to make 

He accepted the invitation of the 
First Congregational Church in San 
Then Burbank, always 
so shy that he declined to 
took the stand before a 
house. He declared: “I 
cere believer in a higher power than 
man’s I prefer and claim the 
right to worship the infinite, ever- 
lasting, Almighty God of this vast 
universe as revealed to us by the 
His address was 


great 


any 


Francisco 
lecture, 
packed 


am a sin- 


truths of science.” 
quickly published 


But it was of no use. The great 
Burbank’s reputation had _ been 
felled like a tree. He was ques- 
tioned, lampooned, vilified. Bitter, 


accusing letters came from men and 


women who wanted Burbank to 
worship in their way or be con- 
demned. One group of women de- 


manded his attendance at a gather- 
ing where public prayers would be 
offered his conversion 

He futile 
swer the mail, the telegrams 
fend himself before those who could 


for 
made a attempt to an- 


to de- 


not possibly comprehend the nature 


of a faith that flowers from within 
The strain was too much. He suf- 
fered a breakdown and died. It was 


less than four months after the fatal 
interview 

Luther Burbank was buried unde 
a Cedar of Lebanon tree on his 
Early in life, he had said that 


erected to 


farm 
he wanted no monument 
He has no need of one 
Nature about us is 
erecting new 
Burbank with the coming 
of every spring. A marker of 
staunchest granite - pays 
feeble tribute to a man when it can 
be said of him truthfully, as the 
great thinker David Starr Jordan 
said of Luther Burbank: “He has 
enriched the world with thousands 
of useful and delightful fruits and 
flowers.” THE END 


his memory 
The world of 
constantly 
to Luther 


memorials 


only a 
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SMALL-TOWN EDITOR 
(From page 26) 


one with the US Forest Service in 
Idaho’s “Last Wilderness,” put 
Johnston through the University of 
Idaho, from which he graduated in 
journalism in 1940. At Idaho, John- 
ston was editor of the college paper, 
The Argonaut, and got his first taste 
of how a newspaper could serve the 
common interest. He exposed a 
campus election case of ballot-box 
stuffing and got the results invali- 
dated. “I received all kinds of 
threats trying to stop me,” Bill re- 
membered, laughing. “But I wasn’t 
intimidated and, having gotten off 
on the right foot, I've. never been 
scared of threats.” 

Before coming to Lewiston as the 
Tribune’s editor in 1949, Johnston 
worked nine years for the Salt Lake 
Tribune and the Associated Press. 
He had to give up a promising AP 
career to do it, but has never re- 
gretted editor of the 
Lewiston Tribune, as evidenced by 
the attractive offers from big East- 
ern newspapers that he has turned 
down. “I’m a small-town man at 
heart,” he said. “I just don’t like 
the impersonal bigness of a city.” 

Kiwanian Johnston lives with his 
wife Majella and their four children 
in Lewiston Orchards, an unincor- 
porated community of 6500 people 
that sits on the brow of the vast 
Camas Prairie that overlooks Lewis- 
ton. Since the community has no 
formal government, its Kiwanis club 
has largely fulfilled that need. “We 
run the town on a town meeting 
basis,” says Johnston. 
Kiwanis led the drive to provide a 
sewage district, and we serve as 
volunteer firemen, put up street 
signs and do.just about everything 


becoming 


“Last year 


that a 
would.” 
Johnston finds time in his busy 
schedule actively to serve in Ki- 
wanis affairs. He is chairman of 
the club’s Boys and Girls Commit- 
tee, which sponsors basketball and 
softball leagues, teen-age dances 
and other recreational activities. “I 
delegate all the work,” he says. 
Last year, the Kiwanians raised 
funds for these projects by putting 
on a Johnston-scripted play, Sam 
Shovel, Private Eye, in communities 
throughout north central Idaho. 


- - * * * . * 


regular city government 


With the televising of football games 
there are fewer traffic problems 
caused by the pint after touchdown. 

—Mary Alkus 


o * 7 * « * * 


Bob Harris, high school music in- 
structor, played the lead in the 
Johnston farce. 

Recently Johnston and I attended 
the Kiwanis club’s Wednesday night 
dinner meeting at Lewiston Orch- 
ards grade school. Afterward, we 
strolled toward his house. To the 
west the sun was setting behind the 
stark hills along the Snake River, 
casting purple shadows across the 
vast uplands. The air was dry-cool 
and filled with the chatter of 
crickets. To the north the Clear- 
water River—down which Lewis 
and Clark had paddled 151 years be- 
fore—surged toward its union with 
the Snake at Lewiston. 

Johnston looked toward the sun- 
set. “Looks like the trout will be 
biting on the Clearwater tomorrow,” 
he said. “Think Ill turn in early 
and catch my limit by sunup.” 

With that, he walked briskly to- 
ward his house—the happiest small- 


town editor you ever saw. THE END 





CONGESTED COURTS 
(From page 29) 


fering from a condition certain to 
destroy the sight of that eye. 

In both these instances, the plain- 
tiffs objected bitterly that the 
testimony of the Impartial physician 
should be confined strictly to the 
result of his examination of the 
claimed injuries. But there have 
been other cases in which the panel 
doctor discovered injuries that the 
plaintiffs had neglected to claim. 

One of the rare cases in which a 
litigant utterly rejected the Im- 
partial physician’s findings proved 
that IMT can lighten the calendar 
load and the jury’s responsibility 


OCTOBER 


1956 e 


even when it fails to dispose of the 
claim 

A plumber cut a hole in a 
bathroom floor to get at some frozen 
pipes. It was a big job; when quit- 
ting time came, the hole was still 
there. The plumber thought he gave 
adequate warning to the family, but 
the three-year-old son took his 
uncertain steps into the bathroom 
and fell into the apartment below. 
As sometimes happens, especially 
when children fall, a serious ac- 
cident may have relatively slight 
results. This was such an instance. 
Yet, many people feel that neg- 
ligence should be made to pay for 
what the consequences might have 
(See CONGESTED couR?TS page 48) 
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Thank You, 


Mr. President 


There is no better way of saying 
“Thank you” to your retiring presi- 
dent than by presenting him with the 
traditional Past President’s* plaque. 


Of solid cast bronze and hand-rubbed 
cherry, this magnificent plaque will 
be an enduring reminder to him of 
his year in office. 

Thousands of Past Presidents in 46 
states now cherish this beautiful me- 
mento of their service to Kiwanis and 
their community. We hope that your 
Club, too, will join the hundreds of 
Kiwanis Clubs who each year honor 
their retiring President in this man- 
ner. 
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Please order early to avoid the 
Christmas rush! 


*Also available for: 
Past Governors 
Past Lt. Governors 
Charter Presidents 
Charter Members 
Honorary Members 
Secretaries 
Treasurers, etc. 


—--------------- 
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WHat is a 
GIFT 






You Give MONEY TO 
_ THE SALVATION ARMY 
(8/00 OR MORE ) 
sou GET AN ANNUAL 
INCOME FOR LIFE. 


OR YOU MAY WISH THE 
INCOME TOGO TOA 
SURVIVOR AS LONG 
AS HE LIVES ! 


MFTERWARDP THE 
MONEY iS USED BY THE 
SALVATION ARMY FOR 
ITS SPIRITUAL AND 

SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
TO HELP OTHERS. 


ADVANTAGES INCLUDE 
CERTAIN TAX EXEMPTIONS 
SUPERVISION OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE INSURANCE Dept: 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET K50 
YOR RATES 








~ THE SALVATION ARMY 
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TOYS AT WHOLESALE 


Our special bie Wholesale Cata- 
low liste hundreds of nationally 
advertised toys and gifts at tre- 
mendous low discount  ovrices 
Limited printing, so write 
NOW! Send 25¢ for postage and —— 
handling—refunded on your first order! Also 
Gift Certificate worth $1.00 sent FREE with 
each catalog ! 


WHOLESALE TOY CO. Dept. 510, Topeka, Kansas 


People 60 to 80 


APPLY FOR OLD LINE LEGAL 
RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE 


If you are under 80, you can still 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy to help take care of final ex- 
penses without burdening your fam- 
ily. 

You can handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you! 

Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giv- 
ing age) to Old American Ins. Co., 1 
W. 9th, Dept. L1024M, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
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CONGESTED COURTS 
(From page 47) 


been instead of what they were. This 
was also the case. 

The utterly contradictory medical 
claims presented at the pre-trial 
conference called for IMT. The panel 
neurologist who examined the boy 
reported mental status and skull 
X rays normal; recovery relatively 
good. The judge proposed $3000 as 
adequate, and generous, compensa- 
tion. The defendant consented with 
no great show of pleasure. The 
plaintiff's lawyer was willing. But 
the boy’s father could not be moved. 

“What, $3000 for what my son 
went through?” he asked indig- 
nantly. “Never!” 

This disagreement was so un- 
reasonable it clearly deserved the 
drastic procedure by which a score 
of IMT-referred cases have been 


Some men don’t hear opportunity 
knock because they’re too busy 
knocking the opportunity 

—John J. Plomp 


* - * * * * * 


thrown back to lower courts: The 
judge revoked the preference that 
gave this action its place on the 
Supreme Court calendar. 

In addition to the time and money 
saved by IMT, there are highly im- 
portant results that cannot be 
measured. How many suits will 
never be filed? How many more will 
be easily settled because doctors and 
lawyers for both sides give greater 
care to the diagnosis and description 
of injuries? 

Originally slated for test only in 
New York County, IMT was so 
helpful that after ten months it was 
extended to Bronx County. And in 
July 1955, the Court stopped draw- 
ing on foundation funds and took 
into its own budget IMT’s estimated 
$15,000-per-year cost. 

Two prime requisites for IMT 
success are: some form of pre-trial 
procedure and the availability of 
the kind of medical talent whose 
findings will rarely be challenged. 
A project similar to the one in New 
York is in operation in Baltimore, 
St. Louis, Washington, D.C., the 
Province of Ontario, and other 
places are considering the plan. 
Many other jurisdictions already 
have laws or rules of court 
procedure that will permit them 
to use Impartial Medical Testimony, 
and thus achieve the twin gains the 
project is bringing to New York: 
swifter and surer justice. THE END 

















I. “Beninp tHE By-Lines” this 
month, note the anecdotes in 
which the Kiwanis clubs of Chil- 
licothe, Missouri and Newport 
News, Virginia figure. 

There isn’t much in popular 
reading that is more magnetic 
than the anecdote, for an anec- 
dote is usually human, entertain- 
ing—and doesn’t take very long 
to read. This is why we're glad 
we heard about the incidents in 
Chillicothe and Newport News. 
We wish we had more like them 
to publish in the magazine. 

Maybe your club’s next meet- 
ing or project will produce some- 
thing anecdotal that we can use. 


Juvernec FROM OUR letters, one 
of the more well-received fea- 
tures in our magazine is the bio- 
graphical sketch. We've pub- 
lished many in the past—on 
Handel, Dickens, William Brad- 
ford, Greeley, Thomas Paine, 
Stephen Foster, Sousa and Daniel 
Boone. 

We thought you'd like to know 
that we have more estimable 
subjects coming up. There'll be 
Sir Thomas Lipton, for one, and 
what a story his is! General 
Robert E. Lee’s another. In the 
February issue, a picture story 
will show you the setting of Lin- 
coln’s formative years. 

And soon, writer Al Balk will 
tell you all about the man behind 
the famous Robert’s Rules of 
Order. 

In a forthcoming .issue, Ki- 
wanian Donald Douglas Cameron 
of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan will 
present a provocative discussion 
titled “What About This Man 
Shakespeare?” The same writer 
will have a _ piece on Robert 
Burns in the January issue. (The 
timing is for “Bobby Burns Day” 
January 25, which long has been 
in this magazine’s “Program Sug- 
gestions” calendar.) 


Wane we're cartinc out all 
these important names, let us tell 
you that the noted novelist, A. J. 
Cronin (The Green Years, The 
Citadel), will occupy our edi- 
torial page in December. Dr. 
Cronin has written something for 
us called “A Christmas Candle.” 
We think it'll be worth reading 
and remembering. 


The Ebilo’ve 
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25,000 RATS 


Early this year several injunctions 
faced Bloomington, Illinois, to pro- 
hibit open dumping of refuse and 
varbage. Residents in the neighbor- 
hood of the dump were plagued by 
smoke, 


tion of about 25,000. Property values 


fire, odors and a rat popula- 


were on the downgrade. 


City officials, recognizing the 
acuteness of the problem, immedi- 
ately looked for 


nent refuse disposal that would also 


a method of perma- 


involve the least outlay of cash. They 
found it in sanitary landfill. 

While a pest control company was 
ridding the old dump site of rats, 
sanitary landfill was used at the far 


side of the dump acreage. When the 





One of two Caterpillar Diesel Traxcavators used in Bloomington’s sanitary landfill operation 


ONCE LIVED HERE! 


How Bloomington, Illinois, transformed a vermin-infested 


dump into a healthy community asset with sanitary landfill 


rat horde had been destroved, the 
rugged yellow Caterpillar Diesel ma- 
chines employed in sanitary landfill 
began operating in the old dump 
irea Under this method, the site 
remains rat-free and the problems of 
smoke, fire and odors have been com- 
pletely eliminated 

furning dumps into property 
available for parks, playgrounds and 
residential or industrial sites is simple 
and inexpensive with sanitary land 
fill. Here’s one way it works: Into a 
low area, trucks dump rubbish and 
garbage. A tractor, equipped with 
a shovel or bulldozer, spreads the 
refuse and runs over it, squashing 


it together. Then the tractor covers 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS - MOTOR GRADERS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 











No rats no wyre neo smoke, no odors! + 
» ‘ ‘ YOU THINK 0} 
ifter refuse has been covered with a WHEN awk OF THE 
two-foot layer of clean earth, a tractor pusic HEALINS a wer GUMBO 
compacts it. Vermin can't get at the ; AARCRAWeS THR 
: we WO 


Finally, the 


area is seeded with grass or trees for 


refuse and it can't burn. 


a park, playground or building site. 


it with a two-foot layer of clean earth 
and compacts the layer. As a result, 
rats and flies can’t feed on the refuse 
and it can’t burn. Finally, the filled 
areas are seeded with grass or trees, 

Like Bloomington, a city of 40,000, 
many other commaunities large and 
small have turned to sanitary land- 
fill to solve their disposal problems. 
Your community can, too. For 
information about this practical, low- 
cost method, write us, giving popu- 
lation. You'll receive down-to-earth 
facts how a community like yours 
landfill to 


land that’s a liability into an asset! 


uses sanitary transform 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A, 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Traxcavator are Registered Trademarks 
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VITAMINS 


MINERALS and AMINO ACID 
Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—11 Vitamins (including Blood-building B,, 
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and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine> Retail Sud bitie €. 0. 
Capsule Contains: 
NOW YOURS FREE Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 
To prove to you the re- discovered that not only is a Vitamin . 000 USP Units 
markable advantages of daily minimum of vitamins Vitamin C 75 meg 
the Vitasafe Plan we will and minerals, in one form or Vitamin By 5 me 
send you, without charge, a Vitamin Be 2.5 me 
30-day free supply of high- Have you been spend- Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg 
potency VITASAFE C. F ing up to $5.00 and Vitamin Bis 1 mcg 
CAPSULES so you can dis- more each month for —— Amide 40 mg 
cover for yourself how much your vitamins? Have _ - _- bow 
healthier, happier and pep- you been “vitamin- S Vitamin E LU 
pier you may feel after a few hopping” from one Folie Acid 0.5 mg 
days’ trial! Just one of these formula to another, in Calcium 75 me 
capsules each day supplies a desperate search for Phosphorus 53 mg 
4 your body with over twice the kind that will re- tron 30 meg 
. the minimum adult daily re- store the youthful feel- Cobalt 0.04 me 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D five times the ing 2 want to have? “C3 —- 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitan B-1 and Well, stop right now! Molybdenum 01 ms 
the full concentration recommended by the National Look at this amazin lodine 0.075 mg 
Research ( | for the other four important vita- opportunity! and ——— Potassium 2 mg 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin this remarkable offer! Zine 0.5 meg 
B.12 ne t wt remarkably potent nutrients Magnesium 3 mg 
science has yet discovered — a vitamin that actually another, absolutely indispen- Choline ” 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body sable for i health . . — “8 — 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce but some people actually need di- Methionine 10 mg. 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles more than the average daily , 
And note thi¢t The normal retail price of similar requirements established by Compare this 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get the National Research Coun- formula with 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES cil. If you tire easily .. . if any other! 
without charge! And here's why! you work under pressure, or 
sub- 








if you're over 40 or 
ject to the strees of travel, worry and other strains... 


' 
Why We Make This Sensational Offer! be sure you're getting exactly what the label states ... 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
Cc. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F 
CAPSULES with such astounding results so many 
already written in telling us how much 
etter they felt after only a short trial that we 
are convinced you may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial 

In fact, we're so convinced that we're wWillin to 
back up our convictions with our own money _ 
don't spend a penny for the vitamins! You don't risk 
@ thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we're willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
for you te prove to your own satisfaction your body's 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula 

And here's just why we're so confident these cap 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
gest for living! 


pveople have 


too, 


then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the » 
ed food supplement formula f in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules . and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and in-need of just the help this formula can provide 
Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 
on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact ingredients contained in high potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES. Every one of these 
ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U. S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 
This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 


st f equently ecommend- 


people 





In the column 


and that you're getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that— you're getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Pian Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 

Always Factory Fresh 

This means you will no longer have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 














Why YOU May Need These 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 


Safe High-Potency Capsules controlled for your protection! And it means that 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientiats have when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 






retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever 
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